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We shall not get very far in a practical way into this most 
fascinating subject unless we distinguish clearly between re- 
ligion and its crystallized external forms. Most of our troubles 
in trying to teach religion and morality, as to both method and 
subject matter, arise from a failure to make such a distinction. 
Religion is a living, growing thing, centering in will-attitudes 
toward individuals, society, ideals and God. It cannot be taught; 
it may be induced. Under right conditions the symbolisms and 
other crystallized ferms of religion might be of use in teaching 
religion; but unless they are used solely and simply for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the deeper impulses and fixing will-attitudes 
in the right direction, they have little value. They may prove 
even harmful by filling the consciousness with trumpery that has 
little relation to conduct, or to the life of appreciation. It is not 
primarily the function of education to “teach” anything; but to 
make the conditions right so that children may develop most 
normally. The forms and symbols of religion might prove help- 
ful in the process. Religion is the warm, intimate life of indi- 
viduals as they give expression in a heartfelt way to the pro- 
founder impulses within them. It is the purposeful will in action 
actuated by a hungering and thirsting after the infinitely good, 
the true and the beautiful. 


THE END IN EDUCATION, 


It is an old and ever-recurring story, how we mistake effects 
for realities. The collective life of humanity leaves a record much 
like that of the bodily life of lower kinds. Animals lead a warm, 
pulsing life of courage and hope and then leave behind them 

: shells or imprints, or skeletons. The light of life bursts through 
— the mind of a seer or prophet and finds expression in words and 
acts. The prophet departs and people gather up and reproduce 
the words and deeds and so create creeds and rituals. They call 
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it religion. It is the dried or petrified remains of verities that 
have existed in one personality and may perchance reproduce 
themselves in another. Someone has aptly defined literature as 
“potted man.” In paraphrase, we might say that Scriptures are 
preserved spirituality. The Aryans in early India gave expres- 
sion to their loves and longings in the Vedas, full of child-like 
fancy, poetic imagery and reverence for the gods. Then the 
Hindoos became worshippers of an ancient wisdom and, even to 
this day, many regard those early hymns as a perfect revelation. 
The Romans came to regard the Aeneid of Virgil as a sacred 
document and completely authoritative. So it is generally that 
through the reverence for the past, through the deadening effect 
of habit, through devotion to custom, through inertia that dares 
not discover, but prefers to copy, we constantly mistake symbols 
for verities and means for ends. So it is that our Pantheons 
become museums filled with specimens and must ever be captured 
and recaptured by later peoples and made into temples of wor- 
ship. So it is that we cherish theologies, which are skeletons of 
religions that have been vital to some great souls in the past, and 
try to build them into the spiritual anatomy of ourselves and our 
children. The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath. The purpose of a mother in feeding her child is not 
to see what quantities of food it can be made to encompass, but 
to use that and that only which will be nourishment for it. It 
takes the message of all the reformers in education, together with 
the best wisdom of the present to shake us into an appreciation of 
the simple truth that the end of our teaching is in no sense to 
teach so much arithmetic, or geography, or reading, or any other 
pedagogical fetish, but to use just that material that will be food 
for the mental and spiritual life of children, 


A REVITALIZATION OF MORALITY. 

[ have sometimes thought that if this one fact could be 
grasped by our teachers generally it would open the door wide 
for a great revitalization of morality and religion through our 
common schools. Religion is a natural phenomenon that is ever 
recurring in the hearts of men and is trying to spring up and 
grow wherever and whenever a child is born into the world—and 
will, if the child can, with or without our help, live so earnestly 
that he can extricate himself from attachment to the mere pass- 
ing hints of reality and seek out and live by those things that 
have abiding worth. Religion is the divine life of the universe 
becoming incarnate in humanity, and humanity, in turn, finding 
its fulfillment in God. It is the deeper currents of personal and 
collective life in action and not a superadded something given 
out of hand and ab extra for the discipline and salvation of men. 
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It is dynamic and not static. It is supernatural, to be sure, just 
because it is so profoundly natural; just as the growth of every 
blade of grass or the secretion of every gland, describe it how- 
ever accurately we may, is still an unfathomed mystery. Religion 
is an integral part of the developing life of mankind. It is not a 
superimposed something. It is native to consciousness. It is a 
phase of life in process of evolution. The devotee may continue 
rightly to regard it as a revelation of divine truth to man. But 
it is also a self-revelation of consciousness to itself. Might we 
not invoke the wisdom of the gardener? He does not perfect 
the young tree by grafting upon it the ripened fruit of older 
trees. He cultivates it and trusts Nature for the fruitage. The 
end of education is not the teaching of religion and morality, but 
the culture of personalities, and these will spring up of #~pm- 
selves. 


“RELIGION” AND “RELIGIOUS.” 


There is no little concern among the friends of religious edu- 
cation over the question of how much and what kind of religious 
teaching should find a place in the schools. There is also anxiety 
from the fact that the law is inclined to step in between religion 
and the children. If we should appreciate to its full value the 
naturalness of religion and the sources of human nature out of 
which it springs, I do not believe it should be a hardship to any 
devout teacher if the law should forbid entirely the teaching in 
the schools of creeds, doctrines and theologies and most of that 
which so conventionally passes under the name, “religion.” I be- 
lieve she could keep the spirit and letter of the law, if she is wise 
in mind and heart, and not find her most cherished purposes ma- 
terially curtailed. Such a law, though an entirely unwarranted 
one, might even prove a blessing in bringing her to see that the 
entire life of the school, in detail and in its entirety, may, either 
directly or indirectly, contribute to the religious life of her chil- 
dren. My purpose is to limit, however imperfectly, how this may 
be done. In the suggestions I can claim no originality, for they 
are only the statement of what I have observed in the actual ex- 
perience of good teachers. The point will be brought out into 
clearness if we consider in the first place the nature of religion 
as a sociological or an anthropological fact and then point out 
how the essential characteristics of religion are in line with the 
best educational methods and ideals. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL LIFE. 
First, then, what is religion as a factor in our developing 
social life? Or, in other words, what is the method by which the 
divine life of the world comes to self-realization in humanity? 
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It seems to be the common judgment of the students of the men- 
tal life that religion gets its content in large part from the sum 
of the instinctive endowment with which the individual is sup- 
plied by nature; that the personal life is a spring in which there 
well up the brute and animal instincts, the sum of which and the 
particular blending of which give tone, coloring, quality, motive, 
and content to the whole life, and determine personality and 
character. It is in its lower crasser form that each instinct is 
brutal or worldly. The evolution of the so-called higher life of 
man consists just in the refining of these instincts. The lower 
kinds hunger for food to supply the bodily needs. As soon as 
the senses are differentiated as special organs, they are also 
hungry for that which will stimulate and nourish; they are 
hungry for experiences and grow by what they feed upon. A 
mind has developed in the midst of the marvelous complication of 
experiences that have become co-ordinated into a single person- 
ality; this also craves nourishment, and it is probably no accident 
of speech by which the desire is called a “hunger” for truth. 
Hungering and thirsting after righteousness is but the old in- 
stinct carried up on to higher levels of consciousness. Fear is at 
first a shrinking from anything that threatens the well being of 
the bodily life. Later it consists in a dread of the evil conse- 
quences of certain kinds of conduct to one’s social and moral 
well being. It ripens into a recoil from that which will spoil 
one’s highest sense of beauty or truth and into a fear of God 
which is the beginning of wisdom. 
THE RELIGIOUS IMPULSE. 

While we speak of the religious impulse under a single term 
as if it were a simple pulse of consciousness, it is, nevertheless, a 
compounding of all of the instincts. Besides hunger and fear it 
contains love: a sense of rapport and heart kinship with those 
things that have highest worth. It draws from sociality, a long- 
ing for companionship with an absolute, spiritual, personal real- 
ity. It receives a strain from curiosity: a desire to feel one’s 
way into the mysteries of life and eternity. It is fed by self 
regard: a wish to be saved, and not to be left behind as a scat- 
tered fragment in a universe in which all the parts seem to be 
conserved into a unity. It is the struggle for existence and the 
will to live, as these have ripened into an aspiration toward the 
perfect life. It is the play impulse, as this has blossomed out into 
spontaneous acts of worship and exaltation of spirit. It is per- 
haps many other instincts besides as each has been carried up 
into the higher refinements of consciousness, and furnishes its 
own contribution to what we call spirituality. Do we not begin 
to see, then, that if this is true, we have here the way of approach 
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to the cultivation of religion? The teacher is not to bedeck the 
mind with something ready made, but to bring things to pass 
within the consciousness of the child. No part of consciousness 
is to remain simple and coarse; but all of the native endowments 
are to be cultivated until they become elements in a full spiritual 
life. 

Religion is, however, not simply a combination of the primal 
instincts as these have become spiritualized, it has a distinctive 
quality of its own. It belongs to the group of derived or secon- 
dary instincts, whose function it is to keep in proper control or 
regulation the primary instincts, so that the individual may be 
harmonious with his own ideal selfhood and with society as a 
whole. They are the reflection of social judgments imposed 
upon the individual. Modesty, for example, is a derived instinct, 
out of self-regard and the reproductive impulse, which conserves 
the higher needs of the social group by preventing an over 
degree of self-assertiveness, and also too great promiscuity. 
Religion has sprung up with its complicated paraphernalia 
ritual, priests, creeds, churches and sects—as an instinct which 
shall harmonize more perfectly the warring impulses within the 
heart of each human being, and control or regulate the attitude 
of each toward all. I shall mention six ways in which the re- 
ligious impulse seems to subserve the well being of society and 
of the individual. 


REPRESSION. 

1. It tries to repress any impulse which for any reason 
threatens the personal or social symmetry. There is a democ- 
racy among the instincts, and each one tries to gain the entire 
field of consciousness for itself. Some of them are very old and 
insistent, and like weeds, try to overshadow and crowd out the 
rest. Hunger is a basal instinct and altogether useful, but, like 
a robust member of a democracy, it would form a monopoly. A 
higher sense of fitness has expressed itself in the need of curbing 
the dangerous member. This higher sense is a part of the re- 
ligious impulse which has come into the world condemning glut- 
tony as a sin, and holding up fasting and asceticism as virtues. 

An instructive instance of the need of repression is that of 
self-regard. Among animals and children it is, under normal 
conditions, the all-impelling motive. This, together with the 
group of instincts centering within the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion consitutes the central stream of consciousness and is the 
necessary condition of survival. Among human adults there are 
marks everywhere which attest its strength: policemen, courts, 
armies, battleships, jails, arbitration tribunals, locks and keys, 
and the mode of social censure as when it saturates the word 
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“selfishness” with such bitterness and gall and hurls it with such 
telling effect. But now it has come about that individuals do 
not live simply in small groups, but in great clans and nations, 
bound together by mutual ties of sympathy and co-operation. 
Each human being comes onto the scene full of his hereditary 
outgrown virtue of self-regard which would trample down the 
later developed tender virtues of love and fellowship. Unless 
he, and @l the rest, hold in check and discipline self-interest, 
there can be no society. For this heroic task of deliverance 
from self religion has blossomed out of the group consciousness 
as a means of expressing its deeper need. With commandments 
and prohibitions, with the authority of priests and creeds, with 
threats and punishments, both temporal and eternal, it has tried 
to bring the self-seeking heart of man into subjection so that 
he may be a member of society and of the ideal kingdom. It 
has emphasized in every way the wickedness of selfishness and 
held before mankind the ideals of meekness, humility, self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, and even of renunciation and self-effacement. So 
patent is this fact that Henry Rutgers Marshall in his volume, 
Instinct and Reason, calls religion a “governing instinct,’ and 
believes its sole origin is in the voice of society (or the voice 
of God, if you will) speaking back to itself the need of sup- 
pressing the egoistic impulse. But religion tries to suppress any 
instinct whatsoever when its weakening or softening would 
seem a benefit to society. It sets itself against the overexpres- 
sion of the reproductive impulse, and has preached a doctrine of 
continence and celibacy, it has tried to cast out fear, and even 
tries to hold in check sympathy when indiscriminate almsgiving 
has brought weakness and pauperism. 


STIMULATION. 

2. The chief function of religion is not, however, negative. 
It operates equally powerfully in stimulating any and all the 
instincts when such an accentuation would be of advantage to 
society. It holds up with all the power of persuasion, of elo- 
quence and of poetic expression, love as the summum bonum. 
God is love. Whether Greek, Hindoo or Christian the highest 
virtue is love. Two commandments include all others, and they 
are built to the scale of love. It magnifies the value of sym- 
pathy, co-operation, fellowship and justice. It appeals to the 
impulse of fear both in this world and the next. Courage, an old 
animal instinct, and also a human virtue, it fans into such a 
flame that the devotee will face misfortune, exile, persecution 
and death without flinching, and even with a song. While it is 
true that the dominant note of religion is the curbing of self 
and the cultivation of its opposite, love, it is an interesting fact 
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that it is full, also, of the encouragement of self-regard and self- 
perfection. It pays to be righteous, it says. The notions that 
pleasures, joys and personal goods are worthy ends has beet 
stoutly preached by divines in every age. The songs people 
sing and the prayers they utter betray a longing for healih, 
peace, success, contentment and temporal and eternal well-being. 
Golden precepts are these: To thyself be true, and “Be ye per- 
fect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 

What shall we say of the contradiction that religion both 
stimulates and represses the same instinct? In the first place 
it has a diverse message fitted to a diverse humanity with all 
varieties of age, training, circumstances and temperament. 
Again, religion, expressing the delicate sense cf social needs, 
places —— emphases upon certain elements of conscious- 
ness, depending upon the nature of great historic movements. 
During the powerful and wasteful days of undemocratic Rome 
under the Caesars and Nero a gospel of humility, simplicity and 
redemption was needed to complete the life of the masses. Celi- 
bacy may have been a healthy reaction against profligacy and 
licentiousness. During the centuries when organized religion 
became a political machine the emphasis of personal religion was 
naturally upon seclusion, renunciation and aceticism. The later 
reaction against this in the interest of social symmetry was in 
the direction of a gospel of heathenism and self-enlargement, 
which has been preached consistently from the days of Paley to 
the present time. 

The teacher must rot only have an intimate acquaintance 
with the deeper currents of life that constitute religion, and 
know how to use them, but must also know as well the historic 
streams of tendency, that there may develop within her the in- 
stinct of a master artist, through which she may place upon the 
instincts in each individual their proper emphasis, and make a 
just evaluation in the light of historic tendencies of the various 
ideals that are from time to time advocated. 


DEVELOPMENT. 
. still farther answer to the question is that the contradiction 
between repression and stimulation is more : omen apparent than 
real. Religion is doing both things in regard to the same in- 
stinct at the same time; for 
3. The function of religion is to refine and spiritualize life. 
It is constantly holdi ing up the contrast between the higher and 
lower expression of t he same instinct: a fear of God but indif- 
ference to bodily injury; a love of the highest whenever that 
comes into collision with earthly attachments; scorning wealth 
as an end in itself, but seeking treasures that abide; non resist- 
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ance of personal wrongs, but a righteous indigation at injustice 
and a relentless warfare- upon evil. The onslaught of religion 
upon self-regard is almost always upon its lower forms. The 
humbling is for the sake of exalting; death, for the sake of life. 
In the Golden Rule and the two Commandments the self is not 
destroyed, but is kept as the measure of love. Development is 
an uphill process. The conflict between the lower and higher 
xpression of the impulses has been, and perhaps will always be, 
a severe one. It is the business of religion to take sides with 
the struggling higher life of man in the midst of the apparently 
unequal warfare. It is in this struggle between the higher and 
the lower, among the warring impulses themselves and between 
the self and the social whole, that morality and religion have 
their real birth. It is furthermore the point of differentiation 
of all the good things that are distinctly human. It looks as if 
the geniuses of the race had attained power and spirituality 
almost in proportion to the strain, tension and struggle going on 
within, which are progressivety resolved into wholeness in vic- 
tory. 

“When the fight begins within himself, 

Man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head; 

Satan looks up between his feet. Both tug: 
He’s left himseif; the middle; the soul awakes 
And grows.” 


There is bound up in this fact an educational consideration of 
first importance. In these days, when we build our methods upon 
doctrines of “interest,” play, of suggestion,—even artificial sug- 
gestion in order to overcome moral difficulties—and other forms 
of “soft” education, it is a question whether we are not in danger 
of defeating the highest ends of moral and religious culture and 
even of race development. 

UNITING. 

4. The function of religion is to bind society together. There 
are no organizations outside of the family that form such intimate 
ties among members, and none in which the bonds of union are 
so inclusive as those of religion. Its organizations are more dis- 
tinctively social brotherhoods than didactic institutions. When 
men sing the same songs and perform the same ritual, the worth- 
whileness consists essentially in the fact that they are unconscious- 
ly becoming knit together. Perhaps the greatest value of the be- 
liefs they profess is that they are acting thereby in unison with 
multitudes of other people. The schools have every opportunity 
to widen the sympathies of pupils until they pass beyond the 
limits of family, nationality and race, and catch the pulse-beat of 
humanity. In so doing, they are leading children into the spirit 
of religion. 
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HERITAGES. 


5. Religion is a conserver of the culture of the race. It has 
a reverence for the past. It worships the Gods of the fathers. 
It holds the heroes of ancient days in tenderest memory. The 
literatures of early peoples become the Scriptures of the later, the 
legends and records of olden days are preserved through reli- 
gion as sacred documents. The beliefs and traditions are passed 
on in the form of creeds and are guarded through the reverence 
and loyalty of succeeding generations. Religion is thus one of 
the greatest of agencies in binding humanity together time-wise 
into a single organism, which like every organism, grows by tak- 
ing up an indefinitely rich and varied past and assimilating it into 
its present uses. 

This story of a long continuous past is repeating itself in the 
growth of each child, and we as teachers of children will also 
be teachers of religion to the extent to which we can lead the 
children to live over again in their own hearts the profounder 
experiences of the race. A while ago, as Fiske and Butler have 
helped us to see, there was no proper childhood. Animals were 
hatched or born doing essentially all the things that adults of the 
species needed to do. There was no care on the part of loving par- 
ents, and there were no teachers. More and more in the course 
of evolution infancy has lengthened its duration until now in the 
case of human beings it extends for twenty or more years. This 
has been brought about through the utility of the habit of adjust- 
ment and of acquiring, through lone experience and through the 
help of parents and teachers, the art of learning. Infancy is be- 
ing lengthened by robbing the child of some of its pre-natal ripen- 
and throwing it out into the world more helpless and undevel- 
oped. The valuable thing to keep in mind, from our present stand- 
point, is that through a lengthening of its infancy the life of a 
child after its birth is being stretched out to parallel the course of 
development over which the race has come, and it copies or repro- 
duces or recapitulates the experiences of the race; just as before 
its birth it passes through successively all the types of life that 
have preceded our own species. All the characteristics of the 
child’s mind, its receptivity, plasticity, credulity, curiosity and im- 
itativeness, betray the fact that it is waiting to be guarded, guided 
and nourished. To meet the emergency, nature, always rich in 
resources, has produced parental love, teachers and schools, as 
the mediums through which the old and tried wisdom of the race 
can pass over into the lives of the children and become a constant 
and progressive heritage. Teachers are the hich priests of na- 
ture, who are the chief conservers of evolution and progress. 


THE TEACHER, A PRIEST. 
They must be so wise in mind and heart that something of the 
ways of life and of the spiritual triumphs and possessions of the 
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race are an open book to them, that they may be able to make 
them live again in their pupils. Part of this task of having the 
children of the present re-live the best that the past has produced 
may be done as 2 conscictis process. Most teachers are doing 
this through making the children familiar with the myths, tradi- 
tions and folk ways of early peoples, and with choice portions of 
their sacred writings. Still more can this be done, not conscious- 
ly, but by cultivating the religious attitudes in children; for reli- 
gion is an instinct, and like all other instincts is a mode of guid- 
ing humanity by surer means than those of reason into safe lines 
of personal fulfillment. Each person and animal from his birth 
is guided in his behavior chiefly by a set of instincts. He learns 
to trust them. Following their guidance he is carried on safely 
into a fairy world of untried experiences, and of attainments 
that he can in no wise foresee. Religion is perhaps the deepest 
seated of all the instincts, reaching back into the profoundest ex- 
periences of the race. Man has grown dimly conscious of per- 
manence in the midst of change, of conservation in the midst of 
apparent defeat and evil, and of the real amidst the fleeing and 
phenomenal. He has had a shadowy sense of the existence of 
an ideal world, of perfect truth, goodness and beauty. His heart 
has gone out longingly in the direction of these elusive realities, 
and he has learned through long experience that his longings be- 
come in the long run realized. He has come to cultivate those 
attitudes through which he may feel after and secure a sense of 
harmonious adjustment to an abiding reality. This deeper heart 
hungering is religion in the process of making. It is worse than 
unfortunate that the characteristic attitudes of religion—faith, 
hope, reverence, aspiration, contemplation, a joyous expression 
through conduct of those things that have ideal worth—should 
for the most part have been thrown out of schools, which in a 
particular way guard the destinies of the race, and have been 
relegated to the conventionalized forms of religion. 


RELIGION AND PROGRESS. 

6. If religion is the most conservative of all agencies it is 
also as already hinted, the most progressive. It is not only a gov- 
erning instinct to repress and so harmonize the native endow- 
ments; by making a cleavage between the high and low, it issues 
forth as the voice of ideal humanity and stands as the call of the 
absolute to struggling humanity. Conscience, the “fine heredi- 
tary memory,” is a “rod to check the erring and reprove,” but it 
is also a spur that will give the soul no peace until it finds it in a 
progressive adjustment to the perfect life. An unexplainable 
heavy heartedness that so frequently ripens into remose and a 
sense of sin in adolescence is the negative side of the higher life 
that at first as a vague but insistent obsession is trying to burst 
forth into a complete birth and gain possession of the entire per- 
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sonality. The most instinctive mark of religion is the struggle 
of the soul after that reality toward which all ideals converge and 
which is warm with a sense of absolute worth. Whenever a boy 
or girl is found with a lively appreciation of absolute worth there 
is to be seen religion in the making, no matter by what other 
name it might be called. The point is, I trust, becoming clear that 
the business of the teacher is not so much to present this and that 
doctrine in the name of religion as to lead children into the full- 
est spiritual heritage of the race, until they become, in turn, pos- 
itive units in the progressive development of humanity. 

Even if you have followed the discussion sympathetically, and 
agreed that we have here a glimpse of the nature of the religious 
mpulse and its place and function in our social life, the vexing 
nquiry may have arisen as to what connection it has with the 
busy, plodding life of the schoolroom, filled with a restless 
bunch of children. I insist, as a teacher, that the point of view 
set forth, although somewhat general, has everything to do with 
all of it,—the plodding, the restlessness, the “bunch” or pack, the 
fact that the occupants are just children if they are, that the pre- 
ceptress is an artisan if she is, all, all the rest of it. For the 
most part J am willing to leave the discussion in its abstract form ; 
for the teacher is, above all things, to be an artist who, with vis- 
ion clarified and heart burning to express through her work the 
things she sees, builds better than she knows because she is an 
instrument of the world soul that works through her. But I do 
not wish to leave the discussion in quite this abstract form, and 
so mention briefly some of the essential characteristics of relig- 
ion which are in line with the most approved principles and 
methods of teaching. 


H 
1 


RELIGION, A WHOLE EXPERIENCE. 

a. In the first place, one element both of religion and of 
good teaching, is to respond with a whole heart and mind. Reli- 
gion is a whole experience. It takes in the entire personality. A 
beautiful picture of the religion of an artist is in Browning’s 
“Abt Vogler.” No matter what one does, whether giving the cup 
of cold water, or visiting the fatherless or teaching school, if it 
is done in “the name of the Father” i. e., with a wholly right will 
attitude, is a religious act. Can this attitude be cultivated in the 
schools? If so, in what subject of the curriculum? The most 
formal meaningless subject, under one teacher’s presentation, 
will, by a real teacher, be filled with significance. I have seen 
a class in geometry, after some weeks of interpretation of what 
proofs in general and geometric proofs in particular mean, what 
relation the subject bears to the rest of our thought-life and its 
meaning to the practical interests of men, become so enthused with 
the subject that occasionally, after some especially neat, clean- 
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cut demonstration of a difficult problem by some member of the 
class, it would break out in applause as spontaneously as if the 
demonstration had been the rendering of some work of art— 
which it really was. Our schools, with their choppiness and me- 
chanization, are instilling too much spot knowledge. They are 
fixing the habit of responding to little things in a little way, in- 
stead of responding to little things (if there are any) in a great 
way and to great things with a whole life. In so far as this habit 
is fixed religion is becoming impossible. 


RESPONSIVENESS. 


b. The second point is related to the first: common to relig- 
ion and good training is the habit of responsiveness. To respond 
to persons and institutions and social forces is a central fact in 
morality as betrayed in the term itself and in such others as 
“duty” and moral “responsibility.” Social and civic callousness 
is the primary root of vice an evil. Responsiveness to the sen- 
timents expressed in book, including the Bible, to personal ideals, 
to instructive promptings and to unseen relations is the source 
of religion. This is a habit that can be cultivated. To respond 
to the tasks that are set to the teacher’s wish and to all the facts 
that lie about is the condition of a good student. We are full of 
methods in our schools of insulating the souls of children. We 
insulate them from one another and from the teacher and insulate 
one subject from another so that each may exist pure or “free” 
as the chemists say. It would be easier pedagogically to reverse 
the emphasis. Through a variety of exercise the habit of re- 
sponsiveness might pass over into a mood and finally a persistent 
attitude until it would break over into the highest reaches of re- 
ligion. 


TRUTH SEEKING. 


c. An essential quality in right learning and in religion is 
the truth-seeking and truth-loving attitude. It is in this spirit 
together with an assurance that the truth outside will become 
one’s very own, that is the condition back of religious, scientific 
and aesthetic insight and achievement. It is this which gave 
Bunyan, Tolstoi, Fox and Wesley their hold upon spiritual veri- 
ties ; it is this attitude by which Helen Hunt Jackson, after months 
of strivings found the plot to Ramona; by which Sir Rowan Ham- 
ilton discovered as by a flash a new mathematical science ; it is this 
attitude that Professor Huxley is describing when he confesses 
that he came to give himself up to the leading of facts in a way 
which he thinks might best be described as the surrender of the 
will to God. There is no study in the school which cannot be 
used to cultivate the longing for and delight in the things which 
lies just next. Discover the lines of interest and cultivate the 
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confidence or “faith” that the larger insight will come, but do not 
kill it. Within the past month I have met a child who had be- 
gun to get such a hold upon his arithmetic that he was devouring 
his book as a hungry stomach digests food, but who came to his 
home with the sad news that he was not allowed to “study 
ahead” in the subject. With little children the things just beyond 
will be a little thing; but as life widens and deepens, the pleas- 
ure and delight should ripen into a hunger and thirst, and the 
fact and deed become enriched until they blossom into righteous- 
ness. 


INTELLECTUALISM AND LIFE. 


d. A most hopeful prophecy of better things in both religion 
and education is the general depreciation of intellectualism and 
the cultivation of what we have been calling will-attitude. It is 
coming to be generally recognized among psychologists and edu- 
cators that the excessive analysis, dissecting, hair splitting and 
logic chopping into which our schools have tended to degenerate 
defeats the ends of “inteilectual” training and of “scientific” pro- 
cedure. The scientist moves heart first and not head first. He 
feels “warm,” as the children say in their games, toward some 
problem that feels promising. His thought-processes are the 
refined discipline of the will by which he arrives at the result. A 
child will learn more facts and details about some “formal,” or 
factual subjects in hours where his mind is interested in meanings, 
than in days when he is doing it as a prescribed task. If he can 
enter feelingly into his task or occupation he is then exercising 
his will, which is the center and core of his being. Teach only that 
which has some life significance. If it seems as if it can have none 
to you or to the children, I would almost suggest that you defy the 
superintendent and all the other powers who stand as the dis- 
pensers of jobs, and leave it out, in the interest of the child’s 
intellectual development, if for no other reason. We are in need 
of trained intellects and refined perceptions as much as of any 
one thing. The emphasis should be, however, upon intellectual 
tasks and not upon intellectual mechanics. We are making a point 
of mastering the tools of knowledge, instead of concerning our- 
selves about wisdom. We teach how to read, instead of actually 
reading; how to draw, instead of helping the will say something 
it wants to express through pencil and brush; how to cipher, in- 
stead of doing the thing that ciphering will help us accomplish ; 
and so on. It is as great folly as if a carpenter should busy him- 
self a life long making tools, and then get an inkling at the close 
that he might have made something worth while with them. 
There is time or room for nothing in education that does not di- 
rectly or indirectly mean the disciplining and strengthening and 
enriching of the will that does not contribute to the heightened 
sense of the value of conduct and character; that does not lead 
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to social refinements and civic responsibility ; in short, that does 
not mean culture in its noblest sense, or spirituality which is at 
the same time rugged and robust and refined and beautiful. 

If over intellectualism defeats the ends of science it also dis- 
torts religion. The disease of religion in every age when it loses 
its vitality and must be revitalized by some great reformer is that 
it gets carried up out of the dynamics of the will into the shallows 
of perception and ideation through the dissection of the intellect 
and reason. The theories about God, the formulation of beliefs 
into creeds and doctrines, give men pilules of truth in the place 
of exalted ideals and a warm sense of reality. Religion is in 
terms of life. Take down the Sermon on the Mount and the say- 
ings and parables of Jesus and try as dispassionately as you can 
to find out his theology and his doctrines, ethics, or sociology. 
You will find less than enough that you can “formulate” and dose 
out to a class as points or principles and build into systems that 
would make a brief paragraph in a text book. He speaks and 
lives with a higher authority than that of reason. He speaks di- 
rectly to the will-attitude of mankind and in such a way that the 
reason gives assent. That is religion. There is furthermore 
nothing in all these teachings of Jesus, if given pure, without an 
admixture of later-born doctrines and theologies, that any cit- 
izen of the United States, or any judge or jury or set of law- 
makers could put under the ban, or would care to, as being “re- 
ligious” teachings. 

THE LARGER WORLD. 


e. Perhaps the most instructive characteristic of religion and 
good education is that the individual shall come to appreciate him- 
self as part of a larger life. As heretofore indicated, it is one 
of the functions of religion—perhaps the most central one—to 
lead the mind on beyond its narrowly circumscribed limits to feel 
its oneness with a greater reality on which it depends and through 
which it may find its one real freedom. The message of most re- 
ligions is to create a vivid sense of this relationship. One way 
of approach to this decentralization of the lesser self is through 
the cultivation of a right use of the imagination. The self is its 
own prison-house; it is the imagination that can break down its 
bars and help it transcend its barriers. Cruelty, thoughtlessness, 
viciousness, and most other evils are the offspring of a self that is 
too circumscribed to make real in thought and action the world 
of people and things outside. Once these are appreciated, pride 
and vanity may disappear, and high purpose, helpfulness and rev- 
erence may flourish. The larger world outside the narrow self 
is the only world of real freedom; it is also the realm of true 
knowledge. The greatest scientists have been those with the 
liveliest, but also best disciplined, imagination. Darwin smiled 
at himself for making so many “fool’s guesses,” but he knew 
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how to correct them through still other and better guesses. He 
sometimes condemned himself for not having a liveier imagina- 
tion, for the facts that other men saw, and made great discoveries, 
were lying there aso within the range of his senses. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


The most direct way of approach to the larger life of hu- 
manity and God is through the positive expression of the social 
relations in school life. The school must become more like a 
family, and less like a machine or an army. Its discipline must 
arise in the self-imposed necessities of a normal and mutually 
responsive group of life, and not be super-imposed from above. 
Under present conditions the pupil hardly feels the relation to 
the warm pulsing life of the group, for there isn’t any. Is the end 
of education citizenship? Then our schools are founded too much 
upon the order of contending aggregates vying with one another 
for marks and promotions, and too little as social organisms in 
which each finds its lift in the whole. Even if the end were cul- 
ture and higher self-regard, our methods are equally lame. “A 
man must be clothed with society,” says Emerson, “or we shall 
feel a certain bareness and poverty as of a displaced and unfur- 
nished member.” The nucleus of every new impulse in art, lit- 
erature, and science has been some warm spot where the cross- 
currents from strong personalities have met, and each has 
“cleared his head of much nonsence of the wigwam” and gener- 
ated that “heat to dissolve everybody’s facts.” Let our schools 
be rich in opportunities for the reaction of each upon all: normal 
and homelike with occupations in which several persons have 
part; controlled by some form of self-government; with plays 
and games and the acting of plays; with the reading and acting 
of the literatures as real literature from the primary grade acting 
The Three Bears to High School and College presenting plays 
of Shakespeare; with the study of art, biography, history and 
fiction that picture life in action; with a ripe, rich personality of 
a teacher directing it all; and then we may hope for a Copernican 
revolution in the lives of most pupils that means both culture 
and religion. 

This analysis of the common elements of religion and educa- 
tion does not mean to be exhaustive. It is complete enough, how- 
ever, to suggest that it is as natural for the occupations and 
studies of the school to blossom into religion as for a healthy 
tree to bear fruit. In so far as a dignified sense of God and a 
reverent appreciation of life can prevail, and to the extent that 
we can have men and women in the teaching profession who have 
come into their spiritual heritage, the entire school will become a 
life-giving and religion-developing institution. Just to that ex- 
tent will the quibbling over “religion” in the school be a thing 
ot the past. 
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The College Home Life 


As a Means for Securing a Right Moral 
Atmosphere for Students 


CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE 


Counselor-at-Law; Author of ‘Individual Training in Our Colleges’’, New York City 


The activities of the college proper may be roughly divided 
into four co-ordinate classes: (a) finances, (b) pedagogy, (c) 
administration, and (d) the student life. 

The fourth factor is the student life, or that portion (about 
go per cent.) of the undergraduates’ time not spent in recitations, 
lectures, or other personal contact with their instructors. The 
shortcomings charged to pedagogy come frequently from our 
failure to differentiate and co-ordinate the administrative anc 
student life factors in our college course. Let us then study 
briefly the student life and its dominant effects upon the higher 
scholastic, moral and religious growth of the individual under- 
graduate. 

A moment’s thought will make us realize that a college stu- 
dent must have some kind of home life during the four years 
which intervene between his parents’ home and that in which he 
will be the breadwinner. Many things in college, which we 
loosely think of as social, are in fact elements of a home life. We 
must be careful lest we confuse the social and home factors in 
any instance. The college home life may be dwarfed, hidden, 
almost unrecognizable—but it will be there. It may be spent in 
luxury or penury; in a dormitory, in a village or city boarding 
place, or in a fraternity house; it may be harmful, helpful or 
neutral—but will be home life in its nature and effects, and in 
the manner in which it can be affected and molded for better or 
worse. 

The oo per cent. of his time outside of recitations comprises 
that portion of the student’s life in which he must do his study- 
ing and get his food, rest, recreation and exercise, and is spent 
partly in the larger college atmosphere and activities which en- 
viron all within the institution and partly in his closer associa- 
tion with his chosen comrades in his college home. Many feel 
that this 90 per cent. is the really important part of a college ed- 
ucation: that it is not his scholastic attainments, but his contact 
with his fellow students in college and social activities which will 
make him a power in future years. No doubt this 90 per cent. 
contributes much of that indefinite something which makes an 
all-around man of the college graduate, and surely we should 
make every effort to lift it to the highest possible plane. Most 
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of the impurities and vices of college come from the student life 
rather than from personal contact with the instructors. Hence, 
if we would put down these evils, and improve mental, moral 
and religious conditions, we must do so chiefly in that student 
life where these evils have their source and strength. 


STUDENT FAMILY LIFE. 

But let us still further contract our field of discussion and 
consider that portion of this 90 per cent. which is spent, not on 
the campus, or in athletics, or in touch with the main student 
body, but in the companionship of the student’s intimates or the 
comparative seclusion of his college home, and which we shall 
call his college family life. In influence and effect this closely 
resembles his boyhood home, for it largely determines, possibly 
throughout life, the purity or impurity of his thoughts, habits 
and language; his power over his fellow men, or, in student lan- 
guage his ability as a “mixer”; his intellectual and moral attain- 
ments, and his readiness to receive and assimilate religious im- 
pressions. 

There is this strictly family life for every college which largely 
determines the character of the soil into which the good seed 
shall fall—especially when the seed is moral or religious in char- 
acter—and it is the place where the earlier good influences of the 
parents’ home are most frequently undone and destroyed. It will 
often depend upon his college family life whether the student is 
open to the higher religious and moral lessons which cannot 
usually be impressed in the modern classroom or lecture, but 
which must come, if they come at all, through other agencies. 

Unfortunately we still think of “college life” as a compara- 
tively simple and homogeneous affair like that of our small board- 
ing school colleges of the ecclesiastical period, where every effort 
was used to make the boys professing Christians, and if possible 
ministers of the gospel. Often nothing could now be further from 
the truth. The life of the average well-to-do or wealthy student 
is not one of laziness or idleness, but rather a round of outside 
activities and temptations, of distractions away from higher in- 
tellectual, moral or religious things, and often of lapses into evil 
ways. An awful idea of college morals is sometimes given when 
students’ will in confidence lift the curiain of their college home 
and disclose a view of college life which does not at all correspond 
with the view of the college authorities, but is far nearer the 
appalling truth. 

Do you wonder at the falling off of candidates for the min- 
istry? You will find one cause in your neglect of the college 
family life of the young men who leave their parents’ homes with 
high religious ideals and purposes, This part of the college must 
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be purified and uplifted, or else our religious instruction and 
power will be largely wasted—and through our own shortsighted- 
ness. The home is the great foundation for widespread and con- 
tinuing religious growth, and this is true in regard to the college 
home. 

If then we are to hope to make any radical, continuing and 
widespread improvement in college moral and religious condi- 
tions we must begin in the family lives of the college homes, 
which the institution—and chiefly because it is an institution— 
can never greatly influence, since interference from without in 
the affairs of the home is usually resented and seldom helpful. 

This college family life must be affirmatively ennobling and 
uplifting or it will be quite the contrary.. It must be constantly 
affected by strong and usually older characters, whose influence 
must be exerted, silently but surely, within itself. It must have 
a power for good, inherent in itself, and must not expect to find 
any true substitute for this in some mystic influences that the col- 
lege, or Y. M. C. A. or any extrinsic agency, institutional in 
its nature, can exercise from without. 


A PERMANENT MORAL FORCE. 

But this force must be permanent—not shifting from year to 
year. It must have real authority—even if it uses only moral 
suasion. It must rule by the consent of the governed and be- 
cause they appreciate that it works for their best good. It must 
have power away from the home as well as within its walls—and 
follow the student, even to the strange city, and everywhere 
nerve him against the terrible temptations which constantly beset 
him. Whether it be good, bad or indifferent, there is a moral 
force at work in every college home. Except as this force is 
ennobled we cannot hope for much permanent religious improve- 
ment among our students. 

We must bend every energy to restore the college family life 
to its proper relative place in the college economy and co-ordi- 
nate it with the other factors therein. But how, in our iarge in- 
stitutions and under modern conditions, are we to bring about 
a close touch between the students and older men, which shall 
constantly uplife the younger men in their college family lives? 
Is there any agency through which this is being or can be done? 
Or anything to indicate that up to the present time only one such 
agency has been developed in a large way? If, under modern 
conditions, there has been any distinct and widespread develop- 
ment of the college family home, we should study it most care- 
fully, and with an open mind, and, if possible, seek by it to im- 
prove the soil in which we are fruitlessly sowing so much good 
seed. 
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GREEK-LETTER FRATERNITIES. 


At first the Greek-letter fraternities were merely college se- 
cret societies. In their second stage they became social bodies, 
with a secret lodge-room and lodge-night, but with few other 
cohesive factors with the chapter itself or between the various 
chapters. In their present and third period they have devel- 
oped into home-building agencies, wherein many rich and influ- 
ential alumni and earnest and energetic undergraduates are la- 
boring together to erect college homes and thereby solve to a 
limited extent the modern problems in the college family life 
arising out of increasing numbers and changed dormitory and 
social conditions. Formerly the college homes of the strong 
upperclassmen were in the dormitories and the underclassmen 
roomed outside. Now the dormitories house the freshmen while 
the fraternity buildings are the college homes of the influential 
upperclassmen, and thus the center of student sentiment. 

We continue to give undue significance to the secret grip, 
password and lodge-room, failing to realize that these things, 
which appeal strongly to the adolescent mind, have become rela- 
tively unimportant matters in the thousands of college homes 
which are the successors of the dormitory homes of the eccles- 
iastical period; and further ,that it is chiefly through improving 
the atmosphere of these homes—not because they are fraternity 
houses, but because they are the homes for four years of many of 
our most influential students—that we can hope for better moral 
and religious results among our undergraduates. 

It needs no prophetic eye to see that the fraternities will soon 
fully enter their fourth or endowment period in which—their 
home-building substantially finished—the wealth and energies 
of each college home, or series of homes, will be turned to estab- 
lishing endowments for improving and conserving the higher 
home-making and educational functions of the fraternity. Al- 
ready this movement is under way. Each home built and paid 
for is in the nature of an endowment. The properties of the 
eleven fraternities at Amherst are worth more than twenty times 
the amount of Yale’s available funds in 1830; and the properties 
of ten fraternities at Columbia equal in value the total productive 
funds of all the colleges at the beginning of the last century. 


A TRIED PLAN. 


One old and influential fraternity is annually spending thou- 
sands of dollars to secure the wise direction and constant per- 
sonal touch in its lodges and among its alumni of a permanent 
and uniquely equipped field secretary, who seeks to insure that 
only the best fitted freshmen are admitted, and that throughout 
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their course these students shall be in constant and close touch 
in their college family lives with strong and earnest alumni who 
are personally and intimately acquainted with each undergrad- 
uate, and who, through a long series of years, come to exert an 
uplifting educational and moral power from within the lodge 
which must greatly increase the likelihood that the good seed will 
fall into good ground. This feeling of direct responsibility for the 
college family lives of their undergraduate brothers is increasingly 
abroad in all the fraternities, and will soon work out great re- 
sults, and most fraternities have already partially endowed some 
portions of their work. The earlier colleges were largely schools 
of manners with distinct home-making functions, as shown by 
their freshmen servitude and other college rules governing per- 
sonal conduct. Our fraternities are still absorbed with their 
home-building, but will soon assume and wisely exercise the 
home-making functions that have now fallen from Alma Mater’s 
hands. 


THE ALUMNI. 


No patent is claimed for the conception that strong, clean 
alumni, acting within their fraternity home, work powerfully for 
a better life therein. This has always been so—and would be in 
any home. But there is in sight an advance movement to further 
organize, develop and endow the fraternity as a home-making 
force, and such a movement, with out most influential alumni 
behind it, will be sure of success. A thoughtful student of mod- 
ern undergraduate conditions must realize that our fraternities 
furnish the only—I repeat it, the sole and only—broad and ef- 
fective means so far developed for permanently reaching the 
college family lives of any considerable number of students in 
any considerable number of institutions. I challenge you to name 
any other home-building force now at work among our American 
colleges in a large way, and along well-defined lines and philo- 
sophically correct lines. Consider also the non-fraternity col- 
leges, and show me any agency therein whereby you can system- 
atically put the alumni in touch with the family lives of the un- 
dergraduates. It is not a question of the fraternity or non-fra- 
ternity home, as we superficially think. It is ever and always the 
question of the college family life for every member or not. It 
is the question of whether we have failed to give due thought 
to one of the great departments of our college. 

The fraternities, in their present shape, have grown out of 
the need for a new form of college family life; they have in part 
supplied such need and thereby have directed attention to it; 
but they have not created the need, and because they are homes 
they are largely limited, in supplying that need, to the good they 
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can do within their own doors and to the example which they 
can set to those without. It is unfortunate, at this time, when 
we need to think clearly on the true meaning of the college home, 
that the question should be complicated by the high school fra- 
ternities, which are merely one of the pseudo-growths that ac- 
company all important social or religious movements, and which 
bear about the same relation to the college fraternities that Mor- 
monism does to Christianity. 

The college family life, like that of any other home, is con- 
cealed from the public view and fully known only to members 
of the family. Otherwise it is not a true family life. But this 
very secrecy bands its members together to hide the shortcom- 
ings of their fellows, and makes it difficult to reform it from 
without. Its seclusiveness is now rather that of a well-bred home 
than that of a secret society, and shows that any reforms that 
may be needed must come from within the home itself. College 
sentiment has always delighted to thwart the efforts of the faculty 
to interfere in the students’ family life. This was so in our own 
days and will always be so. 


THE BROTHERS. 

To be ideal and to give it permanence the college home should 
embrace the upper and lower class men, the gratdate and under- 
graduate, for all these can be educated and developed therein 
Our children educate us almost as much as we educate them. 
The older brother is trained and developed through the re- 
sponsibility of setting an example to and protecting the younger 
children, who look up to him as the “big brother.” An only 
child is likely to be spoiled because he lives only to himself. 
Hence there are true educative conditions in the fraternity home 
where members of all classes are intimately gathered together. 

President Wilson, in his memorandum concerning the pro- 
posed residential quads at Princeton, our chief non-fraternity 
college, voices this thought in the following significant words: 

“Tt is clear to every one that the life of the university can be 
best regulated and developed only when the underclassmen are 
in constant association with upperclassmen, upon such terms 
as to be formed and guided by them.” He states one of the ob- 
jects of the Quads to be “to give to the university the kind of 
common consciousness which apparently comes from closer sorts 
of social contact, to be had only outside the classroom, and most 
easily to be got about a common table and in the contacts of a 
common life.” 

But Dr. Wilson is mistaken in thinking that this can be done 
in groups of one hundred or more students arbitrarily gathered 
together. His Princeton clubs might have taught him that. A 
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college home, to be successful and permanent, must be small 
and congenial, because it selects and trains its own members. 

But the fraternities have their own great problems to solve. 
They must thoroughly realize that they are no longer college 
secret societies, but important home-making agencies about to 
enter upon their endowment period and must brush away their 
earlier foolishness and frailties and rise to the height of the re- 
sponsibilities which they have now assumed and to their place 
in one of the great departments of the college. 

In many institutions the moral tendency of the student life 
as a whole is distinctly downward, and any fraternity chapter 
will encounter great difficulties which attempts consistently to 
raise its own moral or religious life contrary to the drift of the 
college itself, which is merely the resultant of the home life of 
generations of students. If you will show me the inner family 
life of the fraternity homes in a college I will infallibly construct 
therefrom the dominant moral influences that rule in ninety per 
cent. of student life in that institution, and thereby determine the 
true educational results of the other departments of the institu- 
tion. 

I do not here plead the cause of the Greek letter fraternities 
or excuse their shortcomings, which, from careful study in many 
colleges and with the best inside opportunities, I know as well as 
any of you. But these faults and failures are partly inherent in 
any college education, and in any home with many members, and 
always have been, and are largely chargeable to the college au- 
thorities and alumni, who have regarded chiefly the financial 
pedagogical and administrative departments and have neglected 
and misunderstood the college home life. 

I urge you most earnestly to give attention to the student 
life, and especially to that portion of it which we have called the 
college family life, whether fraternity or non-fraternity, and to 
look upon the fraternities as logical growths—not as inherent 
evils, but as the line of least resistance and of the most immedi- 
ate promise. But whether or not you agree with me as to the 
fraternities, I beg you to give immediate heed to the family life 
of our students. We shall be nearest the truth when we realize 
that at present the college life is more nearly related to the par- 
ents’ home than it is to the pedagogy of the college, and should 
be studied and treated accordingly. We must come to appre- 
ciate that ninety per cent. of the student life, with all its activ- 
ities and interests, may be greater, educationally as well as 
mathematically, than the ten per cent. of pedagogy, and quite 
as well worthy of earnest and intelligent thought and action, and 
that the heart of that ninety per cent. of any individual is his 
college family life, whatever form that family life may take. 
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A Graded School at Work 


MRS. CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


Principal, Disciples School, Boston, Massachusetts 


The graded course of the Disciples School, Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass., has had a trial of seven years. The 
first three years were necessarily marked by many changes in 
details, but the main lines have been preserved from the first, 
and the course is now used from year to year with little altera- 
tion. 


The school assembles at quarter before ten on Sunday 
morning. The session lasts an hour and fifteen minutes. The 
Primary and Kindergarten departments meet at eleven and are 
in session during the church service. Thirty minutes are given 
to the opening exercises of the school, thirty-five minutes to class- 
work, and ten minutes to the closing exercises. The thirty min- 
utes given to the opening exercises are filled to overflowing with 
memory services, which consist of the recitation of Bible selec- 
tions, hymns and other expressions of poetry grouped about the 
central ideas of Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Leadership, Character, 
Progress, the singing of choice hymns set to selected music, tls 
ensemble reading of great passages from the Bible, chosen for 
their teaching value and their dramatic power—the reciting of 
our faith and covenant. Pictures bearing on the central thought 
of the service are brought to the front to aid in the creation of 
an uplifting and harmonious atmosphere. In the conduct of the 
opening exercises emphasis is placed on the emotional and im- 
aginative elements of religious education. 


A graded system inevitably tends to emphasize the individual 
class-work, and thus to make many independent units. In such 
a system the school life should be strongly felt at the center, the 
class units being brought interdependently into an harmonious 
whole. Continuity in the work of the school as a whole invites 
this unity of spirit. At the close of a school year, a definite 
achievement should be in the possession of each pupil, as a result 
of the opening exercises. 


To illustrate: Not only, for a year, may thoughts be grouped 
about certain great ideas of Fatherhood, Brotherhood, etc., as 
suggested above, but the superintendent may provide for con- 
tinuity in the school Bible-readings by taking for the central 
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thought some one verse of the Bible which may lend itself to a 
variety of expansion. “The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, tem- 
perance. Against such there is no law.” He may show the two- 
fold elements in each attribute of the spirit, that 


Love is adoration and service. 

Joy is possession and sacrifice. 

Peace is contentment and desire. 
Long-suffering is endurance and hope. 
Gentleness is nobility and lowliness. 
Goodness is justice and mercy. 
Faithfulness is vision and choice. 
Meekness is strength and kindness. 
Temperance is gratification and restraint. 


Herein is material for continuity and progression for a 
year of Bible readings—a choice of the dramatic passages being 
preferred, to illustrate each virtue. In a few instances a single 
selection will illustrate the two-fold lesson, the passage in the 
last of John, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me,” affording 
a perfect example, “Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee!” 
“Feed my sheep.” Here we have both adoration and service 
entering into that supreme fruit of the spirit which is love. 


The school spirit is further strengthened by an interest in 
the missionary work of our denomination—the school contribut- 
ing once a month to an association treasury. Twice a year 
offerings are brought for the Children’s Mission, and twice for 
the Morgan Memorial, two organizations in our city, devoted 
to charitable and rescue work. It is important to lay especial 
stress on this Central giving of the school, in view of the many 
special forms of social service in which the separate classes are 
engaged. 

No interruption to the progress of the graded lessons is 
permitted. Festival occasions celebrating Harvest, Christmas, 
Easter, Association Day and other red-letter days are given a 
special hour convenient to both school and congregation. Thus 
only can the graded course acquire steadiness. 

Each teacher holds a class two years, a time sufficient for 
intimate acquaintance. A change of subject the second year 
provides mental refreshment, while the alternate repetition of 
subjects secures in time expert teaching. 

In a school of a hundred scholars with the co-educational 
plan, ten teachers are sufficient for the classes. In a larger 
school, two or more classes of each grade are required, the 
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biennial promotions being so planned that the complete course 
of study may be in operation each year. The grading lines 
between Primary and Kindergarten and between Primary and 
Junior should be elastic, that the little people may neither be 
unduly hindered or forwarded by set promotions. 

The Disciples School course covers a period of twenty years— 
from four years of age to twenty-four. It is arranged in ten 
grades. Recognition takes place at the end of the Senior year 
(the pupil’s age being about sixteen years). Advanced recog- 
nition follows later. An appropriate book containing an in- 
scription by the minister is formally presented. Members enter- 
ing the school irregularly are placed according to age and attain- 
ment, and opportunity given to receive such partial recognition 
as late entrance upon the course may afford. The aim is to 
give the school the benefit of the system of day-school methods, 
avoiding extreme requirements, and such rigidity as might 
limit its reasonable membership, and impair its usefulness. 

By referring to the printed curriculum, published in RELIGIous 
Epucation for December, 1907, it will be seen that the plan 
consists of three parallel courses called Bible Lessons, Ethi- 
cal Teaching and Social Service. These courses while appear- 
ing distinct upon the program are interwoven according to the 
adaptability of the teacher. One method is to give five minutes 
to the ethical teaching each Sunday. A better method is to 
weave that teaching ino the Bible lesson, and connect it with 
the very life of the child without his realizing that he is being 
morally instructed. 

I believe that this Disciples Course is so simple, that it 
may be easily adapted to the needs of many schools, the denom- 
inational teaching being replaced by whatever statement of 
helief belongs to the school adopting the course. The social 
service has a distinct advantage in being graded, for the scholars 
become definitely interested in many forms of helpfulness. When 
the yearly reports of social service are made, the young people 
in the advanced classes hear the reports of all the forms of 
social service in which they have once engaged. The variety 
of interest is healthful, and an experience in many ways of giving 
leads to an intelligent choice when public interests in the future 
must be wisely limited. 

A school so organized retains its scholars through young man- 
hood and womanhood, attracts them to church-meinbership, and 
binds them in loving loyalty to the varied church-interests and 
activities. 

Such a school, supported by the church, is made secure for 
the future. 
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A Modern Bible School 


The Bible School of the Second Baptist Church of St. Louis 
uses the Bible Study Union Lessons. Its curriculum is based 
upon those results of expert study of child life which are now 
shaping instruction in the best public and private schools. Seven 
grades of lessons provide for all, from kindergarten to adults. 


Four classes for adults who wish to do special work began 
Nov. 8, 1908, holding sessions every Sunday at 9:45 a. m., lasting 
an hour, Each class had its own room, and is independent. Per- 
sons are admitted to only one course at a time. All courses con- 
sist of twelve studies, will be concurrent, and will be repeated. 
Upon demand, other courses will be added. 


The following courses are offered: 


I. The Study of the Bible as Literature. Mr. Charles B. 
Goddard, Instructor in English Literature in the Yeatman High 
School, leads these studies. Text-book, “The Modern Reader’s 
Bible.” 

II. The Study of the Bible According to the Historical 
Method, with special reference to its ethical and spiritual value 
today. Mr. Augustus L. Abbott, leader. Text-book, “The His- 
torical Bible,” by Prof. C. F. Kent, of Yale University. 


III. The Social Significance of the Teachings of Jesus, with 
reference to current political, economic, and social questions. 
Col. W. H. Chase leads these studies. Text-book, “The Gospel 
of the Kingdom,” issued monthly by the American Institute of 
Social Service. 


IV. The Psychology of Child Life, with special reference 
to home training. This class for parents only, Mr. Edmund 
F. Brown, Principal of the Sherman School, conducts these 
studies. Parents will be greatly helped in intelligent care for 
children by this class. 


V. Biblical Archeology, with special reference to the rela- 
tion of biblical history to contemporary secular history. Begin- 
ning February Ist, 1909, Prof. F. W. Shipley of Washington 
University, will lead these studies. Text-book to be selected. 
The Rev. William C. Bitting, D. D., is pastor of the church of 
this school. 
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Religious Education in State Universities 
A Selected Biography 


ELIZABETH ABBOTT 
Librarian Public Library, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


The relation of the churches of Iowa City to the Students of 
the State University. George S. Banta. Iowa Alumnus, 190—, 
p. 212-217. 

Bible in American Colleges. Biblical World, 1905, p. 215-223. 

Christianity and the Law. A. A. Bruce. Central Law Jour- 
nal, vol, 64, 1907, p. 247-255. 

' Religious Education in Some State Universities. A. M. 
Buchanan. Presbyterian General Assembly, 1906. 

Religious Instruction and Its Relation To Education. N. M. 
Butler. Educational Review, vol. 18, 1899, p. 425-436. 

Contributions of Modern Education to Religion. George A. 
Coe. National Education Association. Proceedings, 1903, Pp. 
341-345- 

Religious and Moral Education In the Universities and Col- 
leges In the United States. Committee of Six, prepared by 
W.N. Stearns. Religious Education, vol. 1, 1907, p. 201-225. 

Moral and Religious Training In the Universities and Col- 
leges of the United States. Committee of Six, prepared by W. N. 
Stearns, Religious Education, vol. 2, 1908, p. 201-210. Supple- 
menting the repart of the Committee of Six as found in Religious 
Education, vol. I, 1907, p. 201-225. 

Contributions of Religious Organizations to the Cause of 
Education By the Baptist Church. Oscar H. Cooper. National 
Educational Association. Proceedings, 1900, p. 87-94. 

Education and Religious Teaching. Current Literature, vol. 
37, 1904, p. 265-266. ; 

Harper, W. R. The University and Religious Education. 
(In Trend in Higher Education, 1905, p. 55-77.) 

Relation of the Churches to Colleges and Universities. A. W. 
Harris. American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Proceedings, 1899, p. 100-104. 

Separation of the Church From the Tax-Supported School. 
W. T. Harris. Educational Review, vol. 26, 1903, p. 222-235. 

Separation of the Church From the School Supported By 
Public Taxes. W. T. Harris. National Educational Association. 
Proceedings, 1903, p. 351-360. Discussion, p. 360-364. 
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Relation of the Church To Higher Education In the United 
States. Edmund J. James. National Educational Association. 
Proceedings, 1904, p. 68-83. 

Function of the State University. Richard Henry Jesse. 
National Educational Association. Proceedings, 1901, p. 606-612. 

Religious Statistics of State Universities and Presbyterian 
Colleges. F, W. Kelsey. 

State Universities and Church Colleges, F. W. Kelsey. At- 
lantic, vol. 80, 1897, p. 826-832. 

State Universities and the Churches. F. W. Kelsey. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Bulletin, vol. 3, 1906, p. 39-45. (No. 8, part 
2.) 

The Obligation of the Church To Its Adherents In the State 
Universities. H.C. King. University of Illinois, Bulletin, vol. 
3, 1906, p. 45-54. (No. 8, part 2.) Discussion, p. 54-64. 

The Co-operation of Denominational and State Schools of 
Higher Education. Webster Merrifield. University of Illinois. 
Bulletin, vol. 3, 1906, p. 64-76. (No. 8, part 2.) Discussion, p. 
76-86. 

How To Affiliate a Denominational College With the State 
University. Webster Merrifield. University of Colorado. Bul- 
letin, Dec., 1906. Also published in the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of State Universities of 
the United States, 1906. 

Contributions of Religious Organiations To the Cause of 
Education By the Catholic Church. Condé B. Pallen. National 
Educational Association. Proceedings, 1900, p. 94-106. 

Religious Instruction In State Universities. H. S. Piatt. 
Education, vol. 16, 1900, p. 395. 

Wesley College of North Dakota: A Case of Affiliation of a 
Church College With a State University. lowa Alumnus, 190—, 
Pp. 204-209. 

The Affiliated College. Edward P. Robertson, Religious 
Education, vol. I, 1907, p. 226-227. 

An Exposition of the University-College Affiliation Idea. Ed- 
ward P. Robertson. Wesley College. Bulletin. 1905. 

The Ethical Mission of the State University. Geo. M. Smith, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 

The Church, the State and the University, Rev. James 
Sheerm. Pamphlet. Thos. Whittaker, N. Y. 

The Affiliated College Idea. Wallace N. Stearns. Grand 
Forks (N. D.) Daily Herald. 1907, March 19, p. 5. 

The Denominational College and the State University. Wal- 
lace N. Stearns. Religious Education, vol. 1, 1906, p. 52-54. 
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Moral and Religious Education In Universities and Colleges. 
Wallace N. Stearns. Religious Education Association. Pro- 
ceedings, 1907, p. 53-57. 

Religious Education at State Universities. Wallace N. 
Stearns. Religious Education, vol. 1, 1906, p. 193-194. 

Religious Education In State Universities. Wallace N. 
Stearns. Biblical World, vol. 27, 1906, p. 442-452. 

Religious Education In State Universities. Wallace N. 
Stearns. National Educational Association. Proceedings, 1907, 
P- 729-735- 

Religious Education In State Universities. Wallace N. 
Stearns. Western Christian Advocate, 1906, p. 9-10. 

Religious Education In State Universities. Wallace N. 
Stearns. American Educational Review, vol. 29, 1908, p. 22!- 
225. 

Religious Education In State Universities. Wallace N. 
Stearns. University of Illinois. Alumni Quarterly, vol. 1, 1907, 
p. 222-227. 

State University and Religious Education. Wallace N. 
Stearns. The Standard, vol. 53, 1906, p. 5 (1229)-7 (1231). 

Symposium On Religious Education. Biblical World, Oct., 
1900. 

What Religious Education May the State University Under- 
take? W.O. Thompson. University of Illinois. Bulletin, vol. 
3, 1906, p. 126-131. (No. 8, part 2.) 


Books of 1908 on Moral and 
Religious Training 


Frank T. Carlton—Education and Industrial Evolution. Mac- 
millan. 

Wm. H. P. Faunce—The Educational Ideal In the Ministry. 
Macmillan. 

M. S. Littlefield—Hand Work In the Sunday School. Sun- 
day School Times Co. 

John Dewey and J. H. Tufts—Ethics. Henry Holt & Co. 

M. E. Sadler, Editor—Reports of Congress On Moral In- 
struction and Training In Schools. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Fred J. Brownscombe—State Control of Courses of Study. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Colin Alexander Scott—Social Education. Ginn & Co. 
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Edgar James Swift—Mind In the Making. C. Scribners’ 
Sons. 

George Barton Cutten—The Psychological Phenomena of 
Christianity. C. Scribners’ Sons. 

John William Adamson—The Practice of Instruction. 

Florence Howard Ellis—Character Forming In School. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mary Hall Leonard—Moral Training In Public Schools. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Diack, etc —Educational Activities For Boys. Young Men’s 
Christian Association Press. 

George Herbert Palmer—The Teacher ; Essays and Addresses 
On Education. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Frank Herbert Hayward—Education and the Heredity Spec- 
tre. Watts & Co. 


GERMAN. 


K. LEIPACHER—Zum Kampf um die lehrfreiheit der volks- 
schullehrer. Dresden, E. Pierson. 

Johannes Dietterle—Die reform des_religionsunterrichtes. 
Leipzig, J. Klinkhardt. 

E. Glaser. Die beseitigung des religionsunterrichtes. C. 
Marowsky. 


FRENCH. 


R. Gillet—L’education du Caractére. Desclee, De Brouwer 
&. Cie. 

Frederid Queyrat—Les Caracteres et l’education morale. F. 
Alcan. 

Ch.°Drouard—Pedagogie, application de la psychologie et de 
la morale a l’education. Belin freres. 

Henri Delacroix—Etudes d’histoires et de psychologie du 
mysticisme. F. Alcan. 


ITALIAN. 


Michele Bordi—La morale nella scuola moderna. Tipografia 
popolare. 

Romualdo Castelli—La vita morale e la missione educatrice 
della scuola. Unione cattolica tipografica. 


SPANISH. 


Jose del. Perojo—Ensayos sobre educacion. Impr. de “Nuevo 
mundo.” 
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Recent Articles in Magazines on Religious 
and Moral Training 


Bush-Brown, Henry K.—Work, study, and play for every 
child. Craftsman. (Nov. ’o8.) 

DeGroot, E. B.—Recent playground development in Chicago. 
American Physical Education Review. (Nov. ’08. 

Dorey, Milnor—Should secondary schools teach the Bible? 
School Review. (Dec. ’08.) 

French, Charles W.—Social Education. Educational Bi- 
monthly. (Dec. ’08.) 

Hill, Edward E.—The value of the study, of society in 
elementary and secondary schools. Educational Bi-monthly. 
(Dec. ’08.) 

Prichett, Henry S.—The organization of higher education. 
Atlantic Monthly. (Dec. ’o8.) 

Pritchett, Henry S.—The relations of Christian denomina- 
tions to colleges. Educational Review. (Oct. ’08.) 

Ruediger, William C.—The indirect improvement of mental 
function. Educational Review. (Nov. ’o8.) 

Starbuck, Edwin D.—The child mind and child religion. 
Series in Biblical World beginning July ’o8. 

Wilson, N. P.—Bibliography of child-study for the year 1907. 
Pedagogical Seminary. (Sept. ’o8.) 

Winchester, Benjamin S.—The issue in theological education. 
What the seminaries should do. Outlook. (Sept. 5, ’08.) 


Religious Education of the Young 


The Report of the Committee on Religious Education to the 
Congregational Churches of the State of Wisconsin: 

1st. We desire to call attention to the facts repeatedly noticed 
in the past reports of this committee regarding the increase of 
crime among children and youth; the lack of proper parental and 
church authority on religious and moral questions; an increasing 
lack of interest on the part of the young for the Sunday School 
and the Christian Endeavor Societies and the apparent inability 
of the churches in their present attitude to cope with this grave 
situation. 

2nd. We also desire to reaffirm our belief of the necessity for 
a larger proportion of the money spent by the churches to be used 
in the equipment of the Sunday schools; for more attention to be 
paid to the development of a trained teaching force; and, where 
possible, for the providing of week-day vacation schools for 
religious instruction. 3rd. We believe that this is the “psycho- 
logical moment,” so to speak, for greater emphasis on the religious 
education of the young. This is evidenced by the interest which 
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is being aroused in this subject all over the country, as evidenced, 
for example, by the work of the Religious Education Association. 
In this forward movement it is a pleasure to recognize the recent 
renewed interest and improvement in the work at Ripon and 
Beloit colleges, at our academies, and to note that the work 
started at Elk Mound is now apparently firmly established at 
Endeavor and Ripon. It is certainly to be hoped that the Con- 
gregational churches of Wisconsin will occupy the van in progress 
along these lines. 

4th. We recommend that, during the next year, this com- 
mittee 

a. Determine the present status of the educational facilities 
of the Congregational churches of this state. This to be done by 
securing at least the following data: 

(1) The proportion of children belonging to families in our 
various parishes which are in Sunday schools and the proportion 
at various ages. 

(2) Just what the Sunday school is accomplishing and just 
what it is trying to accomplish, i. e., is it contented with the 
conversion of the child merely or is it trying to fit him for intel- 
ligent church membership by giving him a rounded religious 
education. 

(3) What has been done to organize and adapt modern 
religious educational material to the needs of the children in the 
various stages of their development. 

b. Formulate a statement as to the ground to be covered in 
a practical course of religious education especially for children 
before the adolescent period. 

(5) We recommend that this committee be empowered to 
collect such data as may be necessary for a report and that the 
expenses of this report be provided for by the convention, 

(6) This committee further recommends, That the conven- 
tion of 1909 provide a sectional meeting on Religious Education 
of not less than one session, and that the arrangements for the 
program of this section be left in the hands of this committee. 


A University Course 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago has just 
completed its organization of work in Religious Education. The 
subject has now become a subdivision of the Department of 
Practical Theology under the direction of Professors Soares and 
Hoben. The courses contributory to Religious Education, which 
are offered by some twenty instructors in the University, in An- 
thropology, Sociology, Psychology, Ethics, Comparative Religion, 
and in the School of Education, are now all systematically ar- 
ranged and rendered available to the student of Religious Educa- 
tion. 
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The University is prepared to grant the Doctor’s degree in 
this subject under the joint direction of the Professor of Religious 
Education and the Professor of Education. Already over thirty 
graduate courses are offered, among which are the following: 
Mental Development of the Race, Secial Origins, The Family, 
Urban Communities, Genetic Psychology, Experimental Psy- 
chology, Comparative Psychology, Educational Psychology, Psy- 
chology of Religion, Social Ethics, Moral Education, Philosophy 
of Religion, History of Education, Principies of Education, Phi- 
losophy of Education, Introduction to Religious Education, His- 
tory of the Sunday School, Materials of Religious Education, 
The Church and the Young People, Expressional Activities of 
Religion, 

A number of the strong men among the Divinity students 
are turning their attention to work and research in this field. 


A University Sunday-School 

Columbia University offers four courses this year in Sunday- 
school pedagogy and the English Bible, which are open to local 
Sunday-school teachers. The model Sunday school of about one 
hundred scholars has been meeting for several years in one of 
the University buildings. This school is managed by the parents 
of the children who attend it. Although not an organic part of 
the university, it is nevertheless under the personal direction of 
Professor Richard M. Hodge, D. D., who conducts the classes 
for Sunday-school teachers. The model Sunday school is used 
by his students for observation work. 


Practical Church Plans 
How ONE CuHurcH 1s OrGANIZING FoR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The Normal Park Baptist Church of Chicago, the Rev. F. L. 
Anderson, pastor, has inaugurated a definite program of co- 
ordinating all its activities in a general scheme of religious educa- 
tion. It has appointed on a Committee known as The Committee 
on Religious Education, the following principal officers: Sunday 
School, Young People’s Societies, Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Primary Department, Men’s Class, Women’s Class, with some 
advisory members. 

This Committee will hold regular meetings and will prepare 
correlated curriculum for the various departments of the church 
educational activities. A series of conferences on the practice 
of religious education in the church is also to be held in addition 
to enlisting the sympathy and intelligent aid of all the church 
people in the plan. As a further aid a friend has given the sum 
of $200 which will be expended in the purchase of suitable litera- 
ture for circulation through the library. 
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Annual Fiscal Report of The Religious Education Association 
TREASURER’S REPORT FOR YEAR 1908 
To the Executive Board of the Religious Education Association— 


RECEIPTS. 
$ 19.32 
From Membership Dues: $ 5,966.97 
From Sale of Proceedings 478.52 
From New Contributions ...............> 4,367.85 
11,535.68 
EXPENDITURES 
Note at Commercial National Bank .............. 850.00 
Printing Current 1908 “Religious [Education”..... 1,039.60 
R. R. Donnelley Printing 1908 Volume............ 250.00 
Office Turniture and Prxtures: 32.74 
$11,555.00 
ASSETS 
Pledges Due on Special Cond. Debt Fund.. — 358.00 
Membership Dues Payable (Past Due).... 1,000.00 
Proceedings on Hand at % Lowest Retail 
Office Furniture (Library, etc.) ........... 1,250.00 
LIABILITIES 
Note at Commercial National Bank....... $ 350.00 
R. R. Donnelley & Co., 1908 Volume....... 720.75 $ 1,070.75 


We have examined the books and papers submitted to us of the Re- 
ligious Education Association and hereby certify to their correctness and 
that this is a true and accurate statement of the affairs of said Association 
as of January 12, 1909. 

THE PUBLIC BOOKKEEPING COMPANY, 
(Signed) (Signed) Epwarp J. DunHAm, President. 
Cuaries L, HutTcHINson, 
Treasurer, The Religious Education Association, 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 1908. 

New members, 294. Present total membership, 2,002. (52 of these are 
life members; IOI are sustaining members. ) 

Volumes of Proceedings sent out, 1,647. Letters, 12,091. Statements, 
5,125. Programs, 9,595. “RELIGIOUS EDUCATION,” 18,000.  Circu- 
lars, and other printed material, 35,542. 

Total pieces of mail circulated over 82,000. 

New material published in 1908, 720 pages. 

Miles traveled, 32,000 in 32 states. Conferences and other meetings 
addressed by the General Secretary and a large number of other officers, 
over 200. 

Volumes in the Exhibit Library about 1,200. 
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The Sixth General Convention of the 
Religious Education Association 


Chicago, Illinois, February 9-ll, 1969 


THEME: 
“Religious Education and Social Duty’’ 


DELEGATES AND REGISTRATION. 


All regularly enrolled members of the Association are Delegates. To 
all who pay the annual dues for 1909 in advance of the Convention there 
will be sent a certificate entitling them to all the privileges of the Con- 
vention, including reserved seats for the Orchestra Hall meetings. 

Any person interested in the aims of the Association may enroll as a 
delegate, on payment of $1.00 which will entitle to all the privileges of 
the Convention, including reserved seats at Orchestra Hall. 

Registration, prior to the opening of the Convention on the morning 
of February oth, may be made at the office of the Association, either 
personally or by mail, 72 E. Madison St., Chicago. On account of the 
demand for seats for the Orchestra Hall meetings an early application 
is advisable. 


Register, beginning February 9th at the Headquarters at the 
Lexington Hotel. 


Except the meetings of the Council on Tuesday morning and 
afternoon ALL MEETINGS ARE, save for the reservations men- 
tioned below, OPEN FREELY TO ALL PERSONS. 


HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 


The Lexington Hotel, Michigan Ave. and 22nd St., will be hotel head- 
quarters. Here all delegates will be registered on arriving. The greater 
number of the departmental meetings will be convenient to this hotel. 
Rates are on the European plan and run from $1.50 for one person in 
a room and $2.00 for two up, according to accommodations. Arrange- 
ments are also made for a very moderate priced table-de-hote luncheon 
and for dinner for groups at a reasonable rate in the hotel. Reservations 
of rooms should be made directly to the hotel, mentioning the R. E. 
A. Convention. 


Other Hotels are, 
The Metropole, Michigan Ave. and 24th St. 
The Annex, and Auditorium, Michigan Ave. and Congress St. 
The Victoria, Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St- 
The Stratford, Michigan Ave. and Jackson Boul. 


The rates at these Hotels are those usually prevailing at first-class City 
Hotels. 


Ali inquiries relative to the Convention or to entertainment thereat, 
except at the Hotel, should be addressed to the office of the Religious 
Education Association at 72 E. Madison St., Chicago. On request bulletin 
of program and arrangements will be sent to any person. 
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RECEPTION. 


Tuesday Afternoon, beginning at 4 o’clock, 
in the 
Art Institute, 


(Michigan Avenue, opposite Adams Street) 
A reception to delegates, speakers and friends of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, tendered by the citizens of Chicago. 
Refreshments will be served and delegates will find every convenience 
for registration, cloak rooms and general comfort at the Art Institute. 
The Receipt of this Program is an Invitation to attend this Reception. 


PROGRAM FOR GENERAL SESSIONS. 
First General Session. 
General Theme: Religious Education and Social Duty. 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall. 
(On Michigan Avenue, between Jackson and Adams.) 
Tuesday 
8:00 p. m. 
President’s Address: The Social Conscience and the Religious Life— 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, D.D 
Subjects for Session: 
Religious Education and Moral Efficiency— 
Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 
Religious Education and Racial Adjustment— 
President S. C. Mitchell, University of South Carolina. 
At this session Mr. Clarence Dickinson will direct a Chorus of 300 voices 
from the chorus choirs of the city. 


Second General Session. 


Indiana Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
Sinai Temple, 
Wednesday 
9:30 a. m. 
Chairman, Abram W. Harris, LL.D., President Northwestern University. 
Subjects for Session: 
Annual Survey of Progress— 
George Albert Coe, Ph.D., Professor, Northwestern University. 
The Progress of Religious Education in the Orient— 
Edward C. Moore, LL.D., Professor, Harvard University. 
The Future of Religious Education— 
Henry Churchill King, LL.D., President, Oberlin College. 
Annual Meeting of the Association. 
Mr. Arthur Dunham will have charge of the Musical Program. 


Third General Session. 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall. 
Wednesday 
8:00 p. m. 
Chairman, Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., President University of Chicago. 
Subjects for Session: 
Social Legislation Before the Young Men’s Class— 
Rev. Charles R. Henderson, D.D., Professor, University of 
Chicago. 
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The Ethics of Industrialism— 
President Eliot, Harvard University. 
The A Capella Choir will sing under the direction of Mr. Peter Christian 
Lutkin, of Evanston, rendering types of medieval and 
modern church music. 


Fourth General Session. 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall. 


Thursday 
8:00 p. m. 
Subjects for Session: 
The Reaction of Modern Life upon Religious Development— 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 
The Religious Education Association—A Perennial Energy— 
Rev. William C. Bitting, D.D., Second Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
Address. 
His Excellency James Bryce, Ambassador from Great Britain. 
Music by Boys’ Choirs. 


COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Meeting at the Lexington Hotel. 
Twenty-second Street and Michigan Avenue. 


General Subject: The Content of Sunday School Instruction. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


Tuesday 
9:30 a. m. 


1. What materials are to be included in the graded curricula, 
(a) of the International Sunday School Association. 
Ten Minute Paper by Professor Ira M. Price, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
(b) of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Publications. 
Ten Minute Paper by Dr. David G. Downey, Chicago. 
(c) of the Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Commissions. 
Ten Minute Paper by Rev. Pascal Harrower, West New 
Brighton, New York. 

2. Should the impartation of knowledge as such (Bible History, 
Church History, Theological Doctrines, etc.) be a function 
of the Sunday School? 

Ten Minute Paper by Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Towa. 

3. Granted that the determinative principle of the Sunday School is 
the moral and religious development of the child, does 
the Bible contain the hest material for this purpose? 

Ten Minute Paper by Dr. Walter L. Hervey, Examiner, 
Board of Education, New York, New York. 

4. What portions of the Bible are best adapted for particular Sunday- 
school ends, and how should these ends control the 
methods of using this material? 

Ten Minute Papers by Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Yale University; Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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General Discussion. 


Tuesday 
2:00 p. m. 
5. What extra-biblical material should be used, and by what methods? 
(a) History and Sociology. 
Ten Minute Paper by Professor C. W. Votaw, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
(b) The Biological Sciences. 
Ten Minute Paper by G. E, Dawson, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
(c) Personal Hygiene. 
Ten Minute Paper by Dr. George J. Fisher, New York. 

6. Does the efficiency of Sunday School instruction depend upon its 
immediate realization in action? If so, what activities 
should the Sunday School carry on, and how can these 
activities be correlated with the instruction? 

Ten Minute Papers by President L. L. Doggett International 
Y. M. C. A. Training School, Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
President F. K. Sanders, Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

7. In view of the preceding discussion, what should be the content of 
the Sunday-school Curriculum? 

Ten Minute Addresses by President G. B. Stewart, Auburn, 
New York; Dr. R. M. Hodge, New York. 

General Discussion. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND OTHER MEETINGS. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY SEVENTH. 


Morning—Special Services in city churches. 

Night: 8:00 O’clock—Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall. (Under the 
auspices of The Sunday Evening Club.) The President of the Association, 
Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody, will deliver an address. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
All Sessions Meeting in Plymouth Church, 2535 Michigan Avenue. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday 

2:00 p. m. 

Joint Session of the Department of Universities and Colleges, Department 
of Theological Seminaries, Department of Churches and 
Pastors, and Interdenominational Conference of Church 
and Guild Workers in State Universities. 


A SYMPOSIUM 


ON THE or Reticious INSTRUCTION AND RELIGIOUS 
INFLUENCE IN STATE UNIVERSITIES. 
1. Statement of the Problem— 
President Henry S. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation, New York. 
2. The State University and the Religious Denominations— 
Rev. Dr. Joseph W. Cochran, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, Philadelphia. 
3. The State University and the School of Theology— 
Dean Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago. 
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4. Religious Instruction in State Universities from the Legal Stand- 
point— 
Chancellor Frank Strong, University of Kansas. 
(To be read by title.) 
5. What Can Be Done and What Can Not Be Done— 
President Cyrus Northrop, University of Minnesota. 
6. The State University of Iowa Plan for Religious Education— 
Chancellor George E. MacLean, University of Iowa. 
Discussion (speakers limited to seven minutes). 
Three Representatives of Religious Denominations. 
Three Representatives of the State Universities. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Thursday 

9:30 a. m. 

Joint Session of the Department of Universities and Colleges and of the 
! Interdenominational Conference of Church and Guild 


Workers in State Universities. 
Subject: Moral and Religious Influences as Related to Environ- 
ment of Student Life. 
1. Dormitory Life for College Men— 
President Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve. 
2. Dormitory Life for College Women— 
Dean Marion Talbot, University of Chicago. 
3. Factors in the Dormitory Problem— 
President Richard Cecil Hughes, Ripon College. 
The Private Dormitory— 
President Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. 
5. Some Phases of Social Life Among College Women— 
Miss Mary Bidwell Brees, Adviser of Women, University of 
Missouri. 
| 6. The College Sorority as a Substitute for the Woman’s Dormitory— 


Mrs. Cora Stranahan Woodward, Adviser of Women, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
General Discussion, introduced by— 
Professor Charles F. Kent, Yale University. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Subject: The College Fraternity as a Factor in the Religious and 
Moral Life of Students. 

Thursday 

2:30 p. m. 


1. History and Early Ideals, of the Greek Letter Societies— 
lbert P. Jacobs, Detroit. 
2. The Fraternity of Today— 
Clarence F Birdseye, New York. 
3. The College Fraternity in the State University— 
President Edmund J. James and'‘Dean Thomas A. Clark, Un: 
versity of Illinois. 
4. The College Fraternity as an Ally in Maintaining Institutional 
Standards— 
President Guy Benton, Miami University. 
Discussion— 
Professor Ernest H. Lindley, University of Indiana. 
Professor William A. Scott, University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Henry M. Bates, University of Michigan. 
3usiness Meeting: Report of Secretary. 
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FOURTH SESSION. 


Friday 

9:30 a. m. 

Joint Session of the Department of Universities and Colleges and the In- 
terdenominational Conference of Church and Guild 
Workers in State Universities. 

Subject: Higher Education for Life on the Moral and Religious 


ide. 
1. Preparation of the Coilege Student for Social Service— 
Professor John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota. 
2. Agencies for Deepening the Spiritual Life of the College— 
Professor Edwin F. Starbuck, University of Iowa. 
3. Reports on the Progress of Religious Work in the State Universi- 
ties, and Informal Discussion— 
Representatives of 
University of Illinois, 
State University of Iowa, 
University of Kansas, 
University of Michigan, 
University of North Dakota, 
University of West Virginia, 
University of Wisconsin, 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Friday 
2:00 p. m. 
Interdenominational Conference of Church and Guild Workers in State 
Universities. 
Round Table Discussion of Problems Presented in Previous Sessions— 
From the Point of View of the State University. 
Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Chapel, First Presbyterian Church. 


Indiana Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
Thursday 
9:30 a. m. 
The Teaching of Practical Theology. 
The Report of an Investigation, presented by— 
Professor Theodore G. Soares, The Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. 

A Conference by representatives from Theological Seminaries on 
“The Formation of an Association of Theological Seminaries, in con- 
junction with the R. E. A.” 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 
Chapel of Second Presbyterian Church. 


Michigan Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Thursday 
10:00 a. m. 
The Adjustment of the Church to the Life of Our Day— 
“The Religious Life of the Average Boy— 
Rev. F. G. Galpin, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Educational Unity in Church Activities— 
Rev. O. C. Helming, D.D., Pastor, University Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Moral Influence of the Church— " 


Discussion. 
William Fraser McDowell, LL.D., Bishop, M. E. Church, 
Chicago, I[Ilinots. 
Allen Hoben, Ph.D., Professor, University of Chicago. 
Thursday 
2:30 p. m. 


The Social Mission of the Church— 
Rev. Herman Page, DD., Rector, St. Paul’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Chicago, I\linois. 
The Rural Church, A Social Center— 
Rev. Edward B. Landis, A.M., Pastor, Presbyterian Church, 
Neoga, Illinois. 
Discussion. 


4:00 p. m. 
“Moral Instruction in Church and School”—Extracts from special lectures, 
illustrated with Stereopticon— 
Milton Fairchild, Special Instructor, The Moral Education 
Board. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Meeting in The Immanuel Baptist Church. 
Michigan Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 
First Session. 
Wednesday 
2:30 p. m. 
Progress in Gradation and Standardization in the Sunday School— 
Rev. Franklin McElfresh, Ph.D., Superintendent of Teacher 
Training, The International Sunday School Association. 
Why Graded Lessons Have Been Demanded— 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, The Sunday-School Department 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, New York. 
A survey of Text Material Now Available for Graded Sunday Schools. 
A Commission Report, presented by— 
Herbert Wright Gates, M.A., Secretary, The Y. M. C. A. of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Discussion of Survey, opened by— 
Prof. Clyde W. Voiaw, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 
General Discussion. 
Second Session. 
Thursday 
9:30 a. m. 


Pedagogical Practice in Sunday School Work— 
Henry W. Holmes, M.A., Division of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Extra-Biblicai Studies in the Sunday School— 
Rev. Orville A. Petty, Pastor, First Congregational Church, 
Aurora, Illinois. 
The Sunday School as an Educational Force in Social Duty— 
George B. Stewart, LL.D., President, Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, New York. 
Discussion. 
Report of the Commissions appointed by the Sunday-School Department. 
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Third Session. 
Thursday 
2:30 p. m. : 
The Annual Survey of Sunday-School Progress— 
Richard Morse Hodge, D.D., Lecturer, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 
Discussion, 
Correlation of the Sunday School to the Work of the Local Church— 
Rev. DeWitt D. Forward, Pastor, First Baptist Church, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 
Discussion. 
Round Table Conference on Problems and Factors in Sunday School 
Efficiency. Led by— 
Mary Foster Bryner, Superintendent of Elementary Work, In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Commission on Graded Curricula. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Meeting in Sinai Temple. 
Indiana Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
Wednesday 
2:30 p. m. 
Addresses: 
Opportunity Afforded by the Public Schools to Develop the Re- 
ligious Life— 
President Ellen C. Sabin, Milwaukee-Downer College. 
The Uses of Poetry and Music in Religious Education— 
Dr. Edwin Lee Norton, University of Illinois. 
Social Duty as a Conscious Aim of Education— 
President Charles McKenny, Milwaukee State Normal School. 
The a oe and Religious Value of Myth and Legend— 
Leslie Willis Sprague, B.D., Society of Ethical Culture, New 
York City. 


THE DEPARTMENT GF SECONDARY SCHOGLS. 
Meeting in Sinai Temple. 
Indiana Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
Thursday 
2:30 p. m. 
Religious Training for the High-School Age— 
Theodore G. Soares, D.D. Professor, University of Chicago. 
Moral Conditions in High Schools. A Report of an Investigation— 
David R. Porter, Boys’ Work Department, Secretary, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A., New York, New York. 
The Problem of Moral Education in the School as Affected by the Changed 
Conditions in Industry and Home Life— 
James H. Tufts, LL.D., Professor, University of Chicago. 
Educational Ideals and Values— 
Frank T. Carlton, Ph.D., Professor, Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan. 
Discussion, Opened by Ten Minute Papers. 
The Moral Atmosphere in Secondary Schools— 
Principal J. Stanley Brown, A.M., Joliet, Illinois, President, 
Department Secondary Schools, N. E. A. 
John Calvin Hanna, M.A., Principal, Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D., Professor, State Normal School, 
De Kalb, Illinois. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE HOME. 


Chapel of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Indiana Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 


Thursday 
10.00 a. m. 


In What Ways Can the Church Help Toward Ideal Homes? 
(1) By the Training of Parents— 
Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 
(2) By the Religious Training of Children— 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison, President, Chicago Kindergarten 
College. 
Under Present Conditions can the Church Furnish Substitutes for the 
Homes Morally and Religiously Deficient— 
Rev. Hasting H. Hart, LL.D., Superintendent, Children’s 
Home and Aid Society, Chicago, Illinois. 
Discussion, Opened by Ten Minute Paper by— 
Rev. George W. Gray, D.D., Superintendent, The Forward 
Movement, Chicago, Illinois. 


A BROTHERHOOD CONFERENCE. 
Plymouth Congregational Church. 


2535 Michigan Avenue. 


Wednesday 
2:30 p. m. 


Acting on the formal request of the National Baptist Brotherhood 
that a Department of Brotherhoods be established in the Religious Edu- 
cation Association the following program has been arranged: 

Modern Men in Religious Education— 
John Hanson Main, Ph.D., President, Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, Lowa; President of the Congregational Brotherhood. 
The Function of The Brotherhoods in Educating Men For Social Work— 
Francis W. Parker, President, National Baptist Brotherhood, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
The Church and the Normal Religious Life of Young Men— 
Rev. Warren P. Behan, Ph.D., Director of Biblical and Social 
Studies, Y. M. C. A. Institute and Training School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
A Round Table on The Brotherhoods. Presided over by— 
Charles S. Holt, President, Presbyterian Brotherhood of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 
Shall the Creation of a Department of Brotherhoods be Recom- 
mended to the Executive Board of the R. E. A.? 


DEPARTMENT OF FRATERNAL AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Monday 
8:00 p. m. 
Lincoln Center. 
Oakwood Boulevard and Langley Avenue. 
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A LINCOLN PLATFORM MEETING. 


Addresses: 
International Fraternity— 
Rev. Charles FE. Beals, Secretary International Peace Society, 
Boston, Mass. 
Fraternities and Reverence for Law— 
Charles Hughes, Chicago. 
“Let Reverence for Law become * * * the Political Religion of 
a Nation.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. | 
Abraham Lincoln, the Fraternalist— 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, D.D., Lincoln Center, Chicago. | 


SECOND SESSION. 


The Hull House Theater. 
335 South Halsted Street. 


Wednesday 
3:00 p. m. 


A word of Greeting— 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, Illinois. 
Educating the Church for Her Social Duty— 
Allen T. Burns, Ph.D., Dean, School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Relation of the Church to Municipal Problems— 
Rev. Harrie R. Chamberlin, Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Educating Our Immigrants— 
Dr. Peter Roberts, Immigration Commissioner, International 
A; 
A Survey of Progress in Fraternal Education During 1907— | 
Joseph B. Burtt, Chicago, Illinois. | 
Facilities will be afforded to visit the various Departments of Hull House 
and to see its work. 
Following the Program an excursion will be made to The Chicago Com- 
mons, under the guidance of Mr. Allen T. Burns. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Small Hall, Lexington Hotel. 
Michigan Avenue and Twenty-second Street. 


General Theme: “Social Service.” 


FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday 
2:00 p. m. 


Annual Survey of the Progress of Religious Education 
(a) in the Young Men’s Christian Association— 
Walter T. Diack, New York City. 

(b) in the Young Women’s Christian Association— 
Miss Anna V., Rice, Detroit, Michigan. 
Co-operation with Other Organizations in Social Service— 
Dean Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago. 
Report of Actual Co-operation with Other Organizations— 
Geo. J. Fisher, M.D., New York City. 


Business. 
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SECOND SESSION. 


Thursday 
10:00 a. m. 
Report of the Progress of Social Service in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association—(Speaker supplied by the National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations). 
A Definite Program of Social Service for Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations— 
Robert E. Lewis, Columbus, Ohio. 
Discussion by— 
L. Wilbur Messer, Chicago, Illinois. 
How the Young Men’s Christian Association May Educate Its Members 
in Social Service— 
S. N. Lindsey, M.D., New York City. 
(To be supplemented by a course of twelve lessons which 
can be used in Young Men’s Christian Associations.) 
Social Service Topics Suitable for Discussion at Men’s Meetings— 
C. F. Powlison, New York City. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING. 


The Chapel of Christ Church. 
Michigan Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street. 


Session for Members Only. 


Wednesday 
4:00 p. m. 
Reports of the Permanent Committees, appointed for 1908-9. 
1. A comparison of day school standards for the training of Teachers— 
Miss Mariana C. Brown, New York City. 
2. On the Subject Matter of Teacher Training— 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, New York City. 
3. On the Technical Training Required by Teachers— 
Professor E. P. St. John, Hartford, Connecticut. 
4. On the Educational Institutions Adequate for this Training— 
Mrs. L. B. Miller, New York City. 
Election of Officers and Transaction of Other Regular Business. 


Public Session. 


Thursday 
2:00 p. m. 


1. What General Training Should a Competent Sunday-School Teacher 
Possess? 
Rev. W. C. Bitting, D.D., Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Discussion Opened by Dr. Frederick B. Moorehead, of Chicago. 
2. What Pedagogical Training is Necessary for the Sunday-School 
Teacher ? 
President Albert Salisbury, Whitewater Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Discussion Opened by Professor Amos W. Patten, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
3. The Character and Extent of the Biblical Preparation of the Sun- 
day-School Teacher— 
Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University. 
Discussion Opened by Professor Wm. J. Mutch, Ph.D., Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
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4. A Summary of the Whole Discussion— 
Rev. Franklin W. McElfresh, Ph.D., Superintendent of Teacher 
Training for the International Sunday School Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


AN EXHIBIT. 
Main Banquet Hall, The Lexington Hotel. 


An exhibit of materials for Text Books, etc., and as far as possible 
graphic representations of methods used in Moral and Religious Training 
will be provided at a convenient place. This exhibit will be especially 
strong in methods and material for the Sunday School. In the past the 
exhibits shown at the Conventions have been one of their most valuable 
features. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC. 
The Sunday-School Room of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Indiana Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 


Thursday 
10:00 a. m. 
Religious Value of Christian Hymnody— 
Charles M. Stuart, LL.D., Professor, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Responsibility for Church Music— 
Lester Bartlett Jones, Director of Music, University of 
Chicago. 
Report on List of Standard Hymns and Tunes, the Result of a Study Con- 
ducted by the Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES. 
The First Presbyterian Church. 


Thursday 
2:00 p. m. 
The Responsibility of the Library for the Moral Ideals of the People. 
What the Rural Library can do in Promoting Religious Education. 
The Library as a Minister in the Field of Religious Art— 
Rev. William E. Barton, D.D., First Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Lilinois. 
The Story Hour— 
Miss Juniata Stafford, The Ethical Culture Society, Chicago. 
The Ministry of the Library to the Church and the Sunday School— 
Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Professor Wesley College, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; Elizabeth Abbot, Librarian, Public Library, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Discussion Opened by— 
Zella Allen Dixson, Librarian, University of Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


The Immanuel Baptist Church. 
Michigan Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday 
2:00 p. m. 
Topic: A Year’s Educational Program for Young People’s Or- 
ganizations— 
Address— 


Rev. E. M. Randall, D.D., General Secretary of Epworth 
League, Chicago, 

Discussion (20 minutes each)— 
Prof. Herbert L. Willett, D.D., Chicago, Til. 
Rev. William Henry Geistweit, D.D., Peoria, Iil. 

General Discussion. 

Training for Lay Service— 

Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Toledo, Ohio. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Thursday 
4:00 p. m. 


The Text Books now in use in Young People’s Organizations— 
Discussion of the Books. 
Criticism of the Books. 
Discussion. 


Training for Christian Citizenship— 


Professor R. E. P. Kline, Columbia College of Expression, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BODIES MEETING IN CONNECTION WITH THE R. E. A. 
CONVENTION. 


The Interdenominational Student Guild Conference. 
(See Program of Department of Universities and Colleges.) 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


“The Society for the Promotion of Social Service in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will hold its Annual Conference at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel on February 12th and 13th, the two days immediately fol- 
lowing the convention of the Religious Education Association. The 
general subject of the Conference is “The Association’s Obligation to 
the Juvenile Delinquent.” The plan is to discuss the many phases of the 
Association’s possible co-operation in solving the juvenile delinquency 
problem; to adopt a program of co-operation, and to entrust to the 
Society’s executive committee a campaign for the enlistment of associa- 
tions throughout the country in this definite line of social service. All 
those interested in this program are invited to be present, and to corre- 
spond with the Secretary, Allen T. Burns, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago, III.” 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OUTLOOK CLUB. 


AT LINCOLN CENTER. 
Monday, February 8th, at 8:00 p .m. 


Will have for its general topic: 

“Do We Need a New Motive in Foreign Missions?” 

The Public Address on Monday night will be followed by a Round- 
Table Conference on Tuesday morning. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SECRETARIES. 


The General Secretaries of the States and Provinces and the Field 
Workers of the International Sunday School Association meet in Confer- 
ence, preceding the Convention of the Religious Education Association. 
Their meetings will be held in the Moody Church, February 2nd to goth. 


THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


A Conference under the auspices of the Society for Ethical Culture at 
Handel Hall, 40 East Randolph Street, Saturday, February 13, at 3:30 p. 
m. Mr. Wm. M. Salter, presiding. 


General Topic: “Direct and Indirect Moral Instruction in Schools.” 


Discussion led by Dr. John L. Ellictt, Director of Ethics’ Teaching, 
Ethical Culture School of New York, followed by Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House; George A. Coe, Professor, Northwestern University; James 
H. Tufts, Professor, University of Chicago; Mrs. T. W. Allinson, Ethical 
Society of Chicago; Albert Scheible, Ethical Society of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, Cook County Normal School. 


LINCOLN CENTENNIAL MEMORIAL WEEK 


The Committee of one hundred appointed by the Mayor of Chicago, in 
charge of the Lincoln Centennial Memorial, extends a most cordial invi- 
tation to those in attendance at the Convention of the Religious Education 
Association to join them in the celebration of the 100th Anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln during the Lincoln Week, February 7-14. 

Public meetings will be held inthe Auditorium, the Seventh Regiment, 
Second Regiment and Battery B Armories. 

Drexel Park Pavilion and Public-School Assembly Hallson February 12. 

Amongst the prominent speakers are President Woodrow Wilson, Prof. 
Edwin E. Sparks, John A. McDonald and Dr. Emil G. Hirsch. 

It is very much hoped that the visiting delegates will remain in the city 
and participate in the celebration. 
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The Work of the Association 


Its primary purpose is not so much to do things as to cause 
things to be done. It acts as a center, a forum, a clearing house, 
a bureau of information and promotion in moral and religious 
education. 

IT PUBLISHES (1) Special Volumes, recognized as impor- 
tant contributions to the literature of religious education, as fol- 
lows: THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 422 pp.; 
Tue 1n Practicac Lire, 640 pp.; THe Arms oF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, 525 pp.; THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIouS EDUCATION, 
380 pp.; EpucaTIon AND NATIONAL CHARACTER, 318 pp. (2) 
A Journal, Reticious Epucation, issued bi-monthly. (3) 
Pamphlets on special subjects. Members receive these, as issued, 
free of charge. 

IT MAINTAINS (1) Executive Offices at Chicago, with (2) 
Permanent Exhibit of methods and materials of religious educa- 
tion; (3) Library of reference work, text books and special ma- 
terial; (4) a Bureau of Promotion and Information, answering 
inquiries on practical problems, securing publicity, organizing 
meetings; and (5) a Secretarial Staff, engaged in the direction 
and extension of the work of the Association. 


IT AIDS Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools and institutions 
or individuals in the solution of their problems or the improve- 
ment of their methods of religious education, by correspondence 
and conference, enlisting the services of many leaders and spe- 
cialists. 

IT SUPERINTENDS (1) Local Guilds, conducting classes, 
lecture courses, investigations, conferences and exhibits; (2) De- 
partments, the membership being grouped into these seventeen 
departments, organized for investigation and promotion in their 
special fields: The Council, Universities and Colleges, Theolog- 
ical Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools, Sec- 
ondary Schools, Elementary Public Schools, Foreign Mission 
Schools, Teacher-Training, Christian Associations, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, The Home, Libraries, The Press, Fraternal and 
Social Service, Summer Assemblies, Religious Art and Music. 


IT HOLDS (1) General Conventions. Five great meetings 
have been held: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with delegates from all parts of the world. (2) 
Conferences in important cities, at Summer Assemblies and at 
educational institutions. Over 200 held in 1908. (3) Special 
Meetings, with addresses. 


IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization leaders and 
workers of all ecclesiastical, evangelical, educational, cultural and 
social organizations who desire fellowship, mutual exchange of 
thought, information and experience, and co-operation in religious 
education. 
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Education and National 
Character 


The new volume published by the Religious Education Association, 
—" nearly all the addresses delivered at the Washington Con- 
vention, Cloth, 318 pp., net $1.50. 


Cloth, 318 pp., Net $1.50 


Some papers included in the volume 


Enlarging Ideals in Morals and Religion 
Henry CHURCHILL Kine, D. D. 
The Universities and the Social Conscience 
Francis GREENWooD PEAzopy, D. D 
The Significance of the Present Moral Awakening in the Nation 
Lyman Assott, D. D., LL. D. 
Bringing all the Moral and Religious Forces into Effective Educational 
Unity 
WasHINGTon GLApDEN, D. D. 
Religious Education of the Individual for Social Life 
Rurus M. Jones, Lirr. D. 
Educating Our Youth Away from Race and Religious Prejudice 
Davip D. D. 
Religious Leadership in Social Betterment 
GeorcE B, Stewart, D. D., LL. D. 
The Christian Aspects of Personal and Community Hygiene 
EORGE J. Fisner, M. D. 
The University and the Formation of Religious and Moral Ideals 
IsMAR JOHN Peritz, Pu. D. 
The Problem of Religious Instruction in State Universities 
Francis W. KeEtsey 
Education for Christian Citizenship 
Jesse H. Hormes, Pu. D. 
Religion in Public School Education 
Ciype W. Voraw, Pu. D. 
Moral Training Through Patriotism 
CHARLES W. WILLIAMS 
The Pastor as a Teacher 
Rev. Froyp W. Tomkins, D. D. 
Religious Psychology and Education in the Theological Curriculum 
GrorcE ALBERT Cor, Px. D. 
Why College Men do not Go into the Ministry 
SHAILER MATHEWS, D. D. 
Suggestions for a Curriculum for Religious Education during Adoles- 
cence, I4 to 25 years 
CiypvE W. Votaw, Pu. D. 
This volume is sent, without charge to members of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 


Order through your bookseller or directly of 


The Religious Education Association 


72 E. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Religious Education 


THE JOURNAL OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


MORAL~AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION— 
| SOCIAL ASPECTS 


EDWIN D. STARBUCK 


COLLEGE AND FRATERNITY 


CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE 


GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


SIXTH GENERAL CONVENTION 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 9-11, 1909 


FEBRUARY, 1909 


Published bi-monthly by THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
General Secretary . . HENRY F. COPE . 
Executive Office, 72 East Madison Street, Chicago 


Subscription. $1.50 per annum Single Copies, 85 cents 


Entered as Second-Class Matter May 29, 1906, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the 
Act of Congress of March 8, 1897. 
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Our Late Publications 


FORWARD 
MOVEMENT 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Fer Foreign Mission 
Study Classes 


The Why and How of 
Foreign Missions 


Arthur Judson Brown 
Illustrated. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents net; paper 
35 cents net; postage, 
8 cents extra. 


The Mosiem World 


Samuel M. Zwemer, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 
net; paper, 35 cents net; 
postage, 8 cents extra. 


For Home Mission 
Study Classes 


The Frontier 


Dr. Ward Platt. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 
net; paper, 35 cents net, 
postage, 8 cents extra. 


For Stewardship 
Classes 
The Stewardship 
of Missions 
C. A Cook, D. D. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 
net; paper, 35 cents net; 

postage, 8 cents extra. 


A Song Book for 
Missionary Classes 
Generally 
The Forward Movement 
Hymnal 
Price, 15 cents net per 
copy; postage, 4 


extra; $15.60 per-hua- 
dred. Express extra. 


The National 
Teacher-Training 
Institute 
Text=Books 


Edited by Rev. H. T. MUSSELMAN, Superintendent 


4 THE TEACHER-TRAINING WORK as carried on 
by the American Baptist Publication Society we 
offer our pupils only the best text-books 
for each course of study. Many of these, 
written by the best known Sunday-school 
workers in the country, we are publishing 
ourselves. _ This series of books will be 
known as The National Teacher-Train- 
ing Text-Books. They are as follows: 


No. 1 The Sunday School Teacher's Bible 
(Over 1000 orders in one month) 
Price, boards, 40 cts, net, postpaid 
Paper, 25 cts. net, postpaid 
No. 2 The Sunday School Teacher's Pupils 
: Price, boards, 40 cts. net, postpaid 
Paper, 25 cts, net, postpaid 
No. 3 The Sunday School Teacher's Pedagogy 
Price, boards, 40 cts, net, postpaid 
Paper, 25 cts. net, postpaid 
No. 4 The Sunday School Teacher's School 
(In_ preparation) 
Price, boards, 40 cts, net, postpaid 
Paper, 25 cts, net, postpaid 
No. 5 Child Study for Sunday School Teachers 
Price, boards, 40 cts. net, postpaid 
Paper, 25 cts. net, postpaid 
No. 6 The Making of a Teacher 
Martin G. Brumbaugh 
Price, cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid 
No. 7 The Unfolding Life 
Mrs. A. A. Lamoreaux 
Price, 75 cts. net, postpaid 
No. 8 The Sunday School Teacher's Evangelism 
Price, boards, 40 cts. net, postpaid 
Paper, 25 cts, net, postpaid 
No. 9 Teaching Missions in the Sunday School 
(In preparation) 
Price, boards, 40 cts, net, postpaid 
Paper, 25 cts, net, postpaid 
No. 10 Principles and Ideals for the Sunday Schoo! 
Burton and Mathews. Price, $1.00 


cents We have other books in each section. Send for a 


complete list of the volumes-used in the National 
Teacher-Training Department Courses 


BOOKS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE 
COURSE 


Why is Christianity 
True? 

Rev. E. Y. Mullins, 
D. D., LL. D. 12mo, 
450 pages. Price, $1.58 
net, postpaid, 


Two Thousand Years 
of Missions Before Carey 
Rev. Lemuel Call 
Barnes, D. D. With 
maps and illustrations. 
12mo, 504 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 


The Young Christian 
and His Bible 
William Henry Geist- 
weit. 16mo, 234 pages. 
Price, 50 cents net, post- 
paid. 


The Young Christian 
and His Lord 
Rev. J. S. Kirtley, D. 
D. Price, 60 cents net. 
postpaid. 


The Ancestry of the 
English Bible 


Ira Maurice Price, Ph. 


D.,LL. D. Price, $1.50 
net. postpald, 


The Monuments and 
the Old Testament 
Ira M. Price, Ph. D. 

With maps and illus- 
trations. 12mo, 335 
pages. Price, $1.50 net, 
postpaid. 


The Young Christian 
and the Early Church 

Rev. J. W. Conley, 
D.D, 16mo, 170 pages, 
Price, 50 cents net, post- 
paid. 

The Young Christian 

and His Work 


Z. Grenell. 16mo. 
Price, 50 cents net, post- 
paid. 


American Baptist Publication Society 


CHARLES L. MAJOR, Manager 


168 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Constructive Bible Studies 


Kindergarten Series 
Game, Gift and Story for the Sunday Kindergarten. By CAR- 
RIE S. FERRIS. (In preparation.) 
One Year of Sunday School Lessons. By FLORENCE U. PALM- 
ER. Postpaid $1.00. 


Elementary Series 
Child pension in Song and Story. By GEORGIA L. CHAM- 
ERLAIN anp MARY ROOT KERN. Teacher's Manual, 
$1.00. Pupil’s Notebook, postpaid 40 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. B 
GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLAIN. Postpaid $1.00. Pupis 
Notebook, postpaid 10 cents. 

The Life of Jesus. By HERBERT W. GATES. Teacher's Man- 
ual, postpaid 75 cents. Pupil’s Notebook, postpaid 50 cents. 

Paul of Temes. By LOUISE WARREN ATKINSON. (In prep- 
aration. 

The Heroes of Israel. By THEODORE G. SOARES. Pupil’s 
Textbook, postpaid $1.00. 

Secondary Series 

Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. By ERNEST DE 
WITT BURTON. Postpaid $1.00. 

aaa = the First Book of Samuel. By HERBERT L. WIL- 

(In preparation.) 

Life of Christ By ISAAC B. BURGESS. Waly Textbook, post- 

paid $1.00. Notebook, postpaid 25 cen 

Oid Teament History and Prophecy. By “CLIFT ON D. GRAY. 
(In preparation.) 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By 
GEORGE H. GILBERT. Postpaid $1.00. 

Advanced and Supplementary Series 

The Life of Christ. By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON ann 
SHAILER MATHEWS. Postpaid $1.00. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Ventumant. By WILLIAM 

RAINEY HARPER. Postpaid $1.00. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By WILLIAM 
RAINEY HARPER. Postpaid $1.00. 

A ae Introduction to the Gospels. By ERNEST DE WITT 

URTON. Postpaid $1.00. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By ERNEST 
DE WITT BURTON. Postpaid 50 cents. 

and Its Bible. By HENRY F. WARING. Post- 
pai 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By WILLISTON 
WALKER. Postpaid $1.50. 

Helps for Superintendents and Teachers 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By ERNEST 
wert BURTON anp SHAILER MATHEWS. Post- 


aid $1.1 
An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By GEORGE W. 
PEASE, Postpaid $1.65. 
Hebrew Life and Thought. By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGH- 
TON. Postpaid $1.65. 
The New Appreciation 3 the Bible. By WILLARD C. SEL- 
LECK. Postpaid $1.65. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 45 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago New York 
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are cordially 


Visiting Friends invited to 


our Rooms 


to inspect our well assorted stock in various departments of 


RELIGIOUS EFFORT. Among our Recent Publi- 


cations are the following: 


AKED, Chas. F. 


The Courage of the Coward. 2d Bdition. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top 

“Dr. Aked has a freshness as of a brac- 
ing morning wind, and a brightness and 
color and picturesqueness in style.” 


ALLEN, Philip Loring 

America’s Awakening. 

12mo, cloth $1.25 

A striking interpretation of the moral 
wave as touching the average man in poli- 
tics and business. 


BENEDICT, Leonard. 
Waifs of the Slums and Their Way Out. 
2d Edition. Illustrated, 12mo, 
“Plea for a broader. sympathy and a 
more practical helpfulness toward the un- 
fortunate classes.” 


BLACK, Hugh, M. A., D. D. 
The Gift of Influence. 
12mo, cloth net $1.25 


Addresses to American University Stu- 
dents. 


CLARK, Henry W. 
The Christian Method of Ethics. 
12mo, cloth net $1.25 


COE, Professor George A. 
Education in Religion and Morals. 
34 Edition. 12mo, gilt top 
net $1.35 


COE, Professor George A. 
The Religion of a Mature Mind. 
Studies in Modern Problems. 
net $1.35 


COPE, Henry F. 

Levels of Living. 

12mo, decorated cloth.....net $1.00 

‘*Mr. Cope has a peculiar gift for plain 
thinking along with unconventional modes 
of statement and strikingly pat, telling 
phrase.” 


COPE, F. 
The Modern Sunday School in Principle and 
Practice. Or the Modern School and 
its Educational Purpose. 
12mo, cloth 
_ By the General Secretary of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. He presents 
the results of all the newest experiments 
both with primary, adolescent and adult 
giades. So clear and simple is his presen- 
tation, that this book will be a revelation 
to many.” 


HALL, Charles Cuthbert, D. D. 
Universal Elements of the Christian Religion. 
34 Edition, 12mo, cloth....net $1.25 
‘*A new conception of the world position 

of christianity.” 


HORTON, Robert E., D. D. 

My Belief; Answers to Certain 

Religious Difficulties. 

12mo, cloth 

This generation has not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading a more reassuring book 
on the querries concerning religious things 
than is presented here. 


JACKSON, George, B. A. 

The Fact of Conversion. The Cole 

Lectures for 1908. 

12mo, cloth 

A book offact and an interpretation, be- 
ing lectures delivered belore Vanderbilt 
University on the following themes, 


LAWRANCE, Marion 
How to Conduct a Sunday School. 
6th Edition net $1.25 


MERRILL, Lilburn, M. D. 
Winning the Boy. With an Intro- 
duction by Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey. 12mo, cloth.....net $0.75 


“Dr. Merrill exhibits a knowledge of the 
boy character which amounts to intuition.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
80 Wabash Avenue, third floor 


Also at New York, Toronto, London and Edinburgh 
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